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LADIES AID GENTLEMEN,--I do not know 
whether I have made a very wise selection in 
the subject which I have chosen for these Lec- 
tures. There was a time--a time which, 
measured by the years of our national life, was 
not so very long ago--when the serious thoughts 
of mankind were occupied exclusively by relig- 
ion and politics. The small knowledge which 
they possessed of other things was tinctured by 
their speculative opinions on the relations of 
heaven and earth; and, down to the sixteenth 
century, art, science, scarcely even literature, 
existed in this country, except as, in some way 
or other, subordinate to theology. Philoso- 
phers-such philosophers as these were--ob- 
tained and half deserved the reputation of 
quacks and conjurers. Astronomy was con- 
fused with astrology. The physician's medi- 
cines were supposed to be powerless, unless the 
priests said prayers over them. The great 
lawyers, the ambassadors, the chief ministers 
of state, were generallT bishops ; even the fight- 
ing business was not entirely secular. Half-a- 
dozen Scotch prelates were killed at Flodden ; 
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venient Interim. It is the healthy, silent 
spontaneous growth of a nobler order of con- 
viction, which has conquered our prejudices 
even before we knew that they were assailed. 
This better spirit especially is represented in 
institutions like the present, which acknowledge 
no differences of creedmwhich are constructed 
on the broadest principles of toleration--and 
which, therefore, as a rule, are wisely protected 
frown the intrusion of discordant subjects. 
They exist, as I understand, to draw men 
together, not to divide themto enable us to 
share together in those topics of universal in- 
terest and instruction which all can take pleas- 
ure in, and which give offence to none. 
If you ask me, then, why I am myself depart- 
ing from a practice which I admit to be so ex- 
cellent, I fear that I shall give you rather a 
lame answer. I might say that I know more 
about the history of the sixteenth century than 
I know about anything else. I have spent the 
best years of my life in reading and writing 
about it;and if I have anything to tell you 
worth your hearing, it is probably on that sub- 
ject. 
Or, again, I might saymwhich is indeed most 
true--that to the Reformation we can trace, 
indirectly, the best of those very influences 
which I have been describing. The Reformation 
broke the theological shackles in which men's 
minds were fettered. It set them thinking, 
and so gave birth to science. The reformers 
also, without knowing what they were about, 
taught the lesson of religious toleration. They 
attempted to supersede one set of dogmas by 
another. They succeeded with half the world 
they failed with the other half. In a little 
while it became apparent that good men 
without ceasing to be good--could think differ- 
ently about theology, and that goodness, there- 
fore, depended on something else than the 
holding orthodox opinions. 
I.t is no b however for either of these reasons 
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fidence in, of the state of the Church as it was 
before the Reformation began. I will not ex- 
pose myself more than I can help to the cen- 
sure of the divine who was so hard on Protest- 
ant tradition. Most of what I shall have to say 
to you this evening will be taken from the ad- 
missions of Catholics themselves, or from offi- 
cial records earlier than the outbreak of the 
controversy, when there was no temptation to 
pervert the truth. 
Here, obviously, is the first point on which 
we required accurate information. If all was 
going on well, the Reformers really and truly 
told innumerable lies, and deserve all the re- 
probation which we can give them. If all was 
not going on wellmif, so far from being well, 
the Church was so corrupt that Europe could 
bear with it no longermthen clearly a Reform- 
ation was necessary of some kind- and we 
have taken one step towards a fair estimate of 
the persons concerned in it. 
A fair estimatemthat, and only that, is what 
we want. I need hardly observe to you, that 
opinion in England has been undergoing lately 
a very considerable alteration about these per- 
sons. 
Two generations ago, the leading Reformers 
were looked upon as little less than saints- 
now a party has risen up who intend, as they 
frankly tell us, to un-Protestantize the Church 
of England, who detest I'rotestantism as a 
kind of infidelity, who desire simply to reverse 
everything which the Reformers did. 
One of these gentlemen, a clergyman writ- 
ing lately of Luther, called him a heretic, a 
heretic fit only to be ranked withwhom, do 
you think ?--Joe Smith, the Mormon Prophet, 
Joe Smith and Lutherthat is the combination 
with which we are now presented. 
The book in which this remarkable state- 
ment appeared was presented by two bishops 
to the Upper House of Convocation. It was 
received with gracious acknowledgments by 
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the Archbishop of Canterbury, and was placed 
solemnly in the library of reference, for that 
learned body to consult. 
So, too, a professor at Oxford, the other day, 
spoke of Luther as a Philistine--a Philistine 
meaning an oppressor of the chosen people ; 
the enemy of men of culture and intelligence, 
such as the professor himself. 
One notices these things, not as of much im- 
portance in themselves, but as showing which 
way the stream is running; and, curiously 
enough, in quite another direction we may see 
the same phenomenon. Our liberal philos- 
ophers, men of high literary power and reputa- 
tion, looking into the history of Luthe.r, and 
Calvin, and John Knox, and the rest, find 
them falling far short of the philosophic ideal 
--wanting sadly in many qualities which the 
liberal mind cannot dispense with. They are 
discovered to be intolerant, dogmatic, narrow- 
minded, inclined to persecute Catholics as 
Catholics had persecuted them; to be, in fact, 
little if at all better than the popes and cardi- 
nals whom they were fighting against. 
Lord Macaulay can hardly find epithets 
strong enough to express his contempt for 
Archbishop Cranmer. Mr. Buckle places 
Cranmer by the side of Bonner, and hesitates 
which of the two characters is the more detes- 
table. 
An unfavorable estimate of the Reformers, 
whether just or unjust, is unquestionably gain- 
ing ground among our advanced thinkers. A 
greater man than either Macaulay or Buckle 
the German poet, Goethesays of Luther, 
that he threw back the intellectual progress of 
xnankind for centuries, by calling in the pas- 
sions of the multitude to decide on subjects 
which ought to have been left to the learned. 
Goethe, in saying this, was alluding especially 
to Erasmus. Goethe thought that Erasmus, 
and men like Erasmus, had struck upon the 
right track; and if they could have retained 



lic Church. ' Men and women,' says the edict, 
'who disobey this command shall be punished 
as distnrbers of public order. Women who 
have fallen into heresy shall be buried alive. 
Men, if they recant, shall lose their heads. If 
they continue obstinate, they shall be burnt at 
the stake. 
 If man or woman be suspected of heresy, 
no one shall shelter or protect him or her; and 
no stranger shall be admitted to lodge in any 
inn or dwelling-house unless he bring with him 
a testimonial of orthodoxy from the priest of 
his parish. 
'The Inquisition shall inquire into the pri- 
vate opinions of every person, of whatever 
degree ; and all officers of all kinds shall assist 
the Inquisition at their peril. Those who 
know where heretics are concealed, shall 
denounce them, or they shall suffer as heretics 
themselves. Heretics (observe the malignity 
of this paragraph)mheretics who will give up 
other heretics to justice, shall themselves be 
pardoned if they will promise to conform for 
the future.' 
Under this edict, in the Netherlands alone, 
more than fifty thousand human beings, first 
and last, were deliberately murdered. And, 
gentlemen, I must say that proceedings of this 
kind explain and go far to excuse the subsequ- 
ent intolerance of Protestants. 
.Intolerance, Mr Gibbon tells us, is a greater 
crime n a Protestant than a Catholic. Criminal 
intolerance, as I understand it, is the intoler- 
ance of such an edict as that which I have read 
to youthe unprovo'ked intolerance of differ- 
ence of opinion. I conceive that the most en- 
lightened philosopher might have grown hard 
and narrow-minded if he had suffered under 
the administration of the Duke of Alva. 
Dismissing these consideration, I will now 
go on with my subject. 
Never in all their history, in ancient times 
or modern, never that we know of, have man- 
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kind thrown out of themselves anything so 
grand, so ugeful, so beautiful, as the Catholic 
Church once was. In these time of ours, 
well-regulated selfishness is the recognized 
rule of action--every one of us is expected to 
look Out first for himself, and take care of his 
own interests. At the time I speak of, the 
Church ruled the State with the authority of a 
conscience; and self-interest, as a motive of 
action, was only named to be abhorred. The 
bishops and clergy were regarded freely and 
simply as the immediate ministers of the Al- 
mighty- and they seem to me to have really 
deserved that high estimate of their character. 
It was not for the doctrines which they taught 
one,, or chiefly, that they were held in honor. 
Brave men do not fall down before their fellow- 
mortals for the words which they speak, or 
for the rites which they perform. Wisdom, 
justice, self-denial, nobleness, purity, high- 
mindedness,mthese are the qualities before 
which the free-born races of Europe have been 
contented to bow; and in no order of men 
were such qualities to be found as they were 
found six hundred years ago in the clergy of 
the Catholic Church. They called themselves 
the successors of the Apostles. They claimed 
in their Master's name universal spiritual au- 
thority, but they made good their pretensions 
by the holiness of their own lives. They were 
ailowed to rule because they deserved to rule, 
and in the fulness of revenge kings and nobles 
bent before a power which was nearer to God 
than their own. Over prince and subject, 
chieftain and serf, a body of unarmed defence- 
less men reigned supreme by the magic of 
sanctity. They tamed the fiery northern war- 
riors who had broken in pieces the Roman 
Empire. They taught them- they brought 
them really and truly to believemthat they 
had immortal souls, and that they would one 
day stand at the awful judgment bar and give 
account for their lives there. With the brave, 
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the honest, and the good--with those who had 
not oppressed the poor nor removed their 
neighbor's landmark--with those who had 
been just in all their dealings--with those who 
had fought against evil, and had tried valiantly 
to do their Master's will,--at that great day, i't 
would be well. For cowards, for profligates, 
for those who lived for luxury and pleasure 
and self-indulgence, there was the blackness of 
eternal death. 
An awful conviction of this tremendous kind 
the clergy had effectually instilled into the 
mind of Europe. It was not a PERHAPS; it 
was a certainty. It was not a form of words 
repeated once a week at church; it was an 
assurance entertained on all days and in all 
places, without any particle of doubt. And 
the effect of such a belief on life and con- 
science was simply immeasurable. 
I do not pretend that the clergy were per- 
fect. They were very far from perfect at the 
best of times, and the European nations were 
never completely submissive to them. It 
would not have been well if they had been. 
The business of human creatures in this planet 
is not summed up in the most excellent of 
priestly catechisms. The world and its con- 
cerns continued to interest men, though priests 
insisted on their nothingness. They could not 
prevent kings from quarrelling with each other. 
They could not hinder disputed successions, 
and civil feuds, and wars, and political con- 
spiracies. What they did do was to shelter 
the weak from the strong. 
In the eyes of the clergy, the serf and his 
lord stood on the common level of sinful hu- 
manity. Into their ranks high birth was no 
passport. They were themselves for the most 
part children of the people; and the son of 
the artisan or peasant rose to the mitre and 
the triple crown, just as now-a-days the rail- 
splitter and the tailor become Presidents of the 
l.epublic of the West. 
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The Church was essentially democratic, 
while at the same time it had the monopoly of 
learning ; and all the secular power fell to it 
which learning, combined with sanctity and 
assisted by superstition, can bestow. 
The privileges of the clergy were extraor- 
dinary. They were not amenable to the 
common laws of the land. While they governed 
the laity, the laity had no power over them. 
From the throne downwards, every secular 
office was dependent on the Church. No king 
was a lawful sovereign till the Church placed 
the crown upon his head : and what the Church 
bestowed, the Church claimed the right to take 
away. The disposition of property was in 
their hands. No will could be proved except 
before the bishop or his officer ; and no will was 
held valid if the testator died out of commun- 
ion. There were magistrates and courts of 
law for the offences of the laity. If a priest 
committed a crime, he was a sacred person. 
The civil power could not touch him ; he was 
reserved for his ordinary. Bishops' commis- 
saries sat in town and city, taking cognizance of 
the moral conduct of every man and woman. 
Offences against life and property were tried 
here in England, as now, by the common law; 
but the Church Courts dealt with sins--sins of 
word or act. If a man was profligate or a 
drunkard; if he lied or swore; if he did not 
come to communion, or held unlawful opin- 
ions; if he was idle or unthrifty; if he was 
unkind to his wife or his servants; if a child 
was disobedient to his father, or a father cruel 
to his child; if a tradesman sold adulterated 
wares, or used false measures or dishonest 
weights,rathe eye of the parish priest was 
everywhere, and the Church Court stood always 
open to examine and to punish. 
Imagine what a tremendous power this must 
have been ! Yet it existed generally in Catho- 
lic Europe down to the eve of the Reforma- 
tion. It could never have established itself at 



all unless at one time it had worked benefici- 
ally-as the abuse of it was one of the nost 
fatal causes of the Church's fall. 
I know nothing in English history much 
more striking than the answer given by Arch- 
bishop Warham to the complaints of the Eng- 
lish House of Commons after the fall of Cardi- 
nal Wolsey. The House of Commons com- 
plained that the clergy made laws in Convoca- 
tion which the laity were excommunicated if 
they disobeyed. Yet the laws made by the 
clergy, the Commons said, were often at vari- 
ance with the laws of the reahn. 
What did Warham reply ? He said he was 
sorry for the alleged discrepancy; but inas- 
much as the laws made by the clergy were 
always in conformity with the will of God, the 
laws of the realm had only to be altered and 
then the difficulty would vanish. 
What must have been the position of the 
clergy in the fulness of their power, when they 
could speak thus on the eve of their prostra- 
tion ? You have only to look from a distance 
at any old-fashioned" cathedral city, and you 
will see in a moment the nedieval relations 
between Church and State. The cathedral is 
the city. The first object you catch sight of 
as you approach is the spire tapering into the 
sky, or the huge towers holding possession of 
the centre of the landscape--majestically 
beautiful--imposing by mere size anidst the 
large forms of Nature herself. As you go 
nearer the vastness of the building impresses 
you more and more. The puny dwelling- 
places of the citizens creep at its feet, the 
pinnacles are glittering in the tints of the sunset, 
when down below among the streets and lanes 
the twilight is darkening. And even now, 
when the towns are thrice their ancient size, 
and the houses have stretched upwards from 
two stories to five ; when the great chimneys 
are vomiting their smoke among the clouds, 
and the temples of modern industry--the work. 
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shops and thc factories--spread their long 
fronts bcforc thc cyc, thc cathedral is still the 
governing form in the picture--the one object 
which possesses the imagination and refuses 
to be eclipsed. 
As that cathedral was to tle old town, so 
was the Church of the middle ages to the 
secular institutions of the world. Its very 
neighborhood was sacred; and its shadow, 
like the shadow of the Apostles, was a sanctu- 
ary. When I look at the new Houses of 
Parliament in London, I see in them a type of 
the change which has passed over us. The 
House of Commons of the PIantagenets sat in 
the Chapter House of Westminster Abbey. 
The Parliament of the Reform till, five-and- 
thirty )'ears ago, debated in St. Stephen's 
Chapel, the bbey s small deFendency" Now, 
A ' 
by the side of the enormous pile which has 
risen out of that chapel's ashes, the proud 
Minster itself is dwarfed into insignificance. 
Let us turn to another vast feature of the 
middle agesI mean the monasteries. 
Some person of especial and exceptional 
holiness has lived or died at a particular spot. 
He has been distinguished by his wisdom, by 
his piety, by his active benevolence; and in 
an age when conjurers and witches were sup- 
posed to be helped by the devil to do evil, he, 
on his part, has been thought to have pos- 
sessed in larger measure than common men 
the favor and the grace of heaven. Blessed 
influences hang about the spot hich he has 
hallowed by his presence. His relicshis 
household possessions, his books, his clothes, 
his bones, retain the shadowy sanctity which 
they received in having once lelonged to him. 
We all set a value, not wholly unreal, on any- 
thing which has been the property of a remark- 
able man. -At worst, it is but an exaggeration 
.of natural reverence. 
Well, as no---a-days we build monuments to 
gre., en, .so in the middle ages they built 
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shrines or chapels on the spots which saints 
had made holy, and communities of pious 
people gathered together there--beginning 
with the personal friends the saint had left 
behind him--to try to live as he had lived, to 
do good as he had done good, and to die as 
he had died. Thus arose religious fraternities 
--companies of men who desired to devote 
themselves to goodness--to give up pleasure, 
and amusement, and self-indulgence, and to 
spend their lives in prayer and works of 
charity. 
These houses became centres of pious bene- 
ficence. The monks, as the brotherhoods were 
called, were organized in different orders, with 
some variety of rule, but the broad principle 
was the same in all. They were to live for 
others, not for themselves. They took vows 
of poverty, that they might not be entangled 
in the pursuit of money. They took vows of 
chastity, that the care of a family might not 
distract them from the work which they had 
undertaken. Their efforts of charity were not 
limited to this world. Their days were spent 
in hard bodily labor, in study, or in visiting 
the sick. At night they were on the stone- 
floors of their chapels, holding up their withered 
hands to heaven, interceding for the poor 
souls who were suffering in purgatory. 
The world, as it always will, paid honor to 
exceptional excellence. The system spread to 
the furthest limits of Christendom. The religi- 
ous houses became places of refuge, where men 
of noble birth, kings and queens and emperors, 
warriors and statesmen, retired to lay down 

their splendid cares, and end their days in 
peace. Those with whom the world had dealt 
hardly, or those whom it had surfeited with 
its unsatisfying pleasures, those who were dis- 
appointed with earth, and those who were filled 
vith passionate aspirations after heaven, alike 
found a haven of rest in the quiet cloister. 
And gradually, lands came to them, and 
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wealth, and social dignityhal I gratefully ex- 
tended to men who deserved so well of their 
fellows- while no landlords wcrc more popu- 
lar than they, for the sanctity of the monks 
sheltered their dependents as well as them- 
selves. 
Travel now through Ireland, and you will 
see in the wildest parts of it innumerable re- 
mains of religious houses, which had grown 
up among a people who acknowledged no rule 
among themselves except the sword, and where 
every chief made war upon his neighbor as 
the humor seized him. The monks among 
the O's and the Mac's were as defenceless as 
sheep among the wolves; but the wolves 
spared them for their character. In such a 
country as Ireland then was, the monasteries 
could not have survived for a generation but 
for the enchanted atmosphere which surrounded 
them. 
0t authoritv, the religious orders were prac- 
tically independent. They were amenable 
only to the Pope and to their own superiors. 
Here .in.England, the king could not send a 
commlss|oner to inspect a monastery, nor even 
send a policeman to arrest a criminal who 
had taken shelter within its walls. _Arch- 
bishops and bishops, powerful as they were, 
found their authority cease when they entered 
the gates of a Benedictine or Dominican 
abbey. 
So utterly have times changed, that 
with your utmost exertions you will hardly be 
able to picture to yourselves the Catholic 
Church in the days of its greatness. Our 
school-books tell us how the Emperor of 
Germany held the stirrup for Pope Gregory the 
Seventh to mount his mule; how our own 
English Henry Plantagenet walked barefoot 
through the streets of Canterbury, and knelt 
in the Chapter House for the monks to flog 
him. The first of these incidents, I was 
brought up to believe, proved the Pope to be 



the man of Sin. Anyhow, they are both factg, 
and not romances; and you may form some 
notion from them how high in the World's eyes 
the Church must have stood. 
And be sure it did not achieve that prou.d 
position without deserving it. The Teutomc 
and Latin princes were notcredulous fools; 
and when they submitted, it was to something 
stronger than themselves--stronger in limb and 
muscle, or stronger in intellect and character. 
So the Church was in its vigor:so the 
Church was not at the opening of the sixteenth 
century. Power__wealth--security--men are 
more than mortal if they can resist the temp- 
tations to which too much of these expose them. 
Nor were they the only enemies which under- 
mined the energies of the Catholic clergy. 
Churches exist in this world to remind us of 
the eternal laws which we are bound to obey. 
So far as they do this, they fulfil their end, and 
are honored in fulfilling it. It would have 
been better for all of us--it would be better 
for us now, could Churches keep this their 
peculiar function steadily and singly before 
them. Unfortunately, they have preferred in 
. . imes the speculative side of things to the 
later .t , 1 ...... be un into their teaching 
practical, j,cy .. v 
opinions and theories which are merely ephem- 
eral ; which would naturally die oug with the 
progress of kuowledge ; but, having received 
a spurious sanctity, pi-olong their days un- 
seasonably, and become first unmeaning, and 
then occasions of superstition. 
It matters little whether I say a paternoster 
in English or Latin, so that what is present to 
my mind is the thought which the words express, 
and not the words themselves. In these and 
all languages it is the most beautiful of prayers. 
But you know that people came to look on a 
Iatin paternoster as the most powerful of 
spells--potent in heaven, if said straight- 
forward if repeated backward, a charm which no 
in hell could resist. 



So it is in my opinion with all forms--forms 
of words, or forms of ceremony and ritualism. 
While the meaning is alive in them, they are 
not only harmless, but pregnant and life-giving. 
When we come to think that they possess in 
themselves material and magical virtues, then 
the purpose which they answer is to hide God 
from us and make us practically into Atheists. 
This is what I believe to have gradually 
fallen npon the Catholic Church in the gener- 
ations which preceded Luther. The body 
remained ; the mind was gone away : the 
original thought which its symbolism repre- 
sented was no longer credible to intelligent 
persons. 
The acute were conscious unbelievers. In 
Italy, .when men went to mass they spoke of it 
as going to a comedy. You may have heard 
the story of Luther in his younger days saying 
mass at an altar in Rome, and hearing his 
fellow-priests muttering at the consecration of 
the Eucharist, ' Bread thou art, and bread thou 
wilt remain.' 
-Part of the clergy were profane scoundrels 
like these ; the rest repeated the words of the 
service, conceiving that they were working a 
charm. Religion was passing through the 
transformation which all religions have a ten- 
dency to undergo. They cease to be aids and 
incentives to holy life; they become contriv- 
ances rather to enable men to sin, and escape 
the penalties of sin. Obedience to the law is 
dispensed with if men will diligently profess 
certain opinions, or punctually perform certain 
external duties. However scandalous the 
moral life, the participation of a particular rite, 
or the profession of a particular belief, at the 
moment of death, is held to clear the score. 
The powers which had been given to the 
clergy required for their exercise the highest 
wisdom and the highest probity. They had 
fallen at last into the hands of men who pos- 
sessed considerably less of these qualities than 
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the laity whom they undertook to govern. 
They had degraded their conceptions of God; 
and, as a necessary consequence, they had 
degraded their conceptions of man and man's 
duty. The aspirations after sanctity had dis- 
appeared, and instead of them there remained 
the practical reality of the five senses. The 
high prelates, the cardinals, the great abbots, 
were occupied chiefly in maintaining their 
splendor and luxury. The friars and the 
secular clergy, following their superiors with 
shorter steps, indulged themselves in grosser 
pleasures; while their spiritual powers, their 
supposed authority in this world and the next, 
were turned to account to obtain from the laity 
the means for their self-indulgence. 
The Church forbade the eating of meat on 
fast days, but the Church was ready with dis- 
pensations for those who could afford to pay 
for them. The Church forbade marriage to 
the fourth degree of consanguinity, but loving 
cousins, if they were rich and open-handed, 
could obtain the Church's consent to their 
union. There were toll-gates for the priests at 
every halting-place on the road of lifemfees at 
weddings, fees at funerals, fees whenever an 
excuse could be found to fasten them. Even 
when a man was dead he was not safe from 
plunder, for a mortuary or death present was 
exacted of his family. 
And then those Bishops' Courts, of which I 
spoke just now: they were founded for the 
discipline of moralitymthey were made the 
instruments of the most detestable extortion. 
if an impatient layman spoke a disrespectful 
word of the clergy, he was cited before the 
bishop's commissary and fined. If he refused 
to pay he was excommunicated, and excom- 
munication was a poisonous disease. When a 
poor wretch was under the ban of the Church 
no tradesman might sell him clothes or food 
no friend might relieve himmno human voice 
might address him, under pain of the same 
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sentence ; and if he died unreconciled, he died 
like a dog, without the sacraments, and was 
refused Christian burial. 
The records of some of these courts survive : 
a glance at their pages will show the principles 
on which they were worked. When a layman 
offended, the single object was to make him 
pay for it. The magistrates could not protect 
him. If he resisted, and his friends supported 
him, so much the better, for they were now all 
in the scrape together. The next step would 
be to indict them in a body for heresy ; and 
then, of course, there was nothing for it but to 
give way, and compound for absolution by 
money. 
It was m.oneyever money. Even in case 
of real delinquency, it was still money. Money, 
not charity, covered the multitude of sins. 
I have told you that the clergy were exempt 
from secular jurisdiction. They claimed to be 
amenable only to spiritual judges, and they 
extended the broad fringe of their order till the 
word clerk was construed to mean any one who 
could write his name or read a sentence from a 
book. A robber or a murderer at the assizes 
had but to show that he possessed either of 
these qualifications, and he was allowed what 
was called benefit of clergy. His case was 
transferred to the ]3ishop's Court, to an easy 
judge, who allowed him at once to compound. 
Such were the clergy in matters of this 
world. As religious instructors they appear in 
colors if possible less attractive. 
Practical religion throughout Europe at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century was a very 
simple affair. I am not going to speak of the 
mysterious doctrines of the Catholic Church. 
The creed which it professed in its schools and 
theological treatises was the same which it 
professes now, and which it had professed at 
the time when it was most powerful for good. 
I do not myself consider that the formulas 
in which men express their belief are of much 
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consequence. The question is rather of the 
thing expressed ; and so long as we find a liv- 
ing consciousness that above the world and 
above human life there is a righteous God, 
who will judge men according to their words, 
whether they say their prayers in Latin or 
English, whether they call themselves Protes- 
tant or call themselves Catholics, appears to me 
of quite secondary importance. But at the time 
I speak of, that consciousness no longer ex- 
isted. The formulas and ceremonies were all 
in all ; and of God it is hard to say what con- 
ceptions men had formed, when they believed 
that a dead man's relations could buy him out 
of purgatorymbuy him out of purgatory,--for 
this was the literal truth--by hiring priests to 
sing masses for his soul. 
Religion, in the minds of ordinary people, 
meant that the keys of the other world were 
held by the clergy. If a man confessed reg- 
ularly to his priest, received the Sacrament, 
and was absolved, then all was well with him. 
His duties consisted in going to confession and 
to mass. If he committed sins, he was pre- 
scribed penances, which could be commuted 
for money. If he was sick or ill at ease in his 
mind, he was recommended a pilgrimage--a 
pilgrimage to a shrine or a holy well, or to 
some wonder-working image--where, for due 
consideration, his case would be attended to. 
It was no use to go to a saint empty-handed. 
The rule of the Church was, nothing for noth- 
ing. At a chapel in Saxony there was an inage 
of aVirgin and Child. If the worshipper came 
to it with a good handsome offering, the child 
bowed and was gracious: if the present was 
unsatisfactory, it turned away its head, and 
withheld its favors till the purse-strings were 
untied again. 
There was a great rood or crucifix of the 
same kind at Boxley, in Kent, where the pil- 
grims went in thousands. This figure used to 
bo% too, when it was pleased;and a good 



sum of money was sure to secure its good 
will. 
When the Reformation came, and the police 
looked into the matter, the images were found 
to be worked with wires and pulleys. The 
German lady was kept as a curiosity in the 
cabinet of the Elector of Saxony. Our ]3oxley 
rood was brought up and exhibited in Cheap- 
side, and was afterwards torn in pieces by the 
people. 
Nor here again was death the limit of ex- 
tortion : death was rather the gate of the sphere 
which the clergy made peculiarly their own. 
When a man died, his friends were naturally 
anxious for the fate of his soul. If he died in 
communion, he was not in the worst place of 
all. He had not been a saint, and therefore 
he was not in the best. Therefore he was in 
purgatory--Purgatory Pickpurse, as our Eng- 
lish Latimer called it--and a priest, if properly 
paid, could get him out, 
To be a mass priest, as it was called, was a 
regular profession, in which, vith little trouble, 
a man could earn a comfortable living. He 
had only to be ordained and to learn by heart 
a certain form of words, and that was all the 
equipment necessary for hin. The masses 
were paid for at so much a dozen, and for 
every mass that was said, so many years were 
struck off from the penal period. Two priests 
were sometimes to be seen muttering away at 
the opposite ends of the same altar, like a 
couple of musical boxes playing different parts 
of the same tune at the same time. It made 
no difference. The upper powers had what 
they wanted. If they got the masses, and the 
priests got the money, all parties concerned 
were satisfied. 
I am speaking of the form which these 
.things assumed in an age of degradation and 
gnorance. The truest and wisest words ever 
spoken by man might be abused in the same way. 
The Sermon on the Mount or the Apostles' 



Creed if recited mechanically, and relied on 
to work a mechanical effort would be no less 
perniciously idolatrous. 
You can see something of the same kind in 
a milder form in Spain at the present day. 
The Spaniards, all of them, high and low, are 
expected to buy annually, a /Pope's Bula or 
Bull--a small pardon, or indulgence, or p.lenary 
remission of sins. The exact meaning of 
these things is a little obscure ; the high au- 
thorities themselves do not universally agree 
about them, except so far as to say that they 
are of prodigious value of some sort. The 
orthodox explanation, I believe, is something 
of this kind. With every sin there is the moral 
guilt and the temporal penalty. The pardon 
cannot touch the guilt; but when the guilt is 
remitted, there is still the penalty. [ may 
ruin my health by a dissolute life; I may re- 
pent of my dissoluteness and be forgiven ; but 
the bad health will remain. For bad health, 
substitute penance in this world and purgatory 
in the next ; and in this sphere the indulgence 
takes effect. 
Such as they are, at any rate, everybody in 
Spain has these bulls;you buy them in the 
shops for a shilling apiece. 
This is one form of the thing. Again, at 
the door of a Spanish church you will see 
hanging on the wall an intimation that who- 
ever will pray so many hours before a partic- 
ular image shall receive full forgiveness of his 
sins. Having got that, one might suppose he 
would be satisfied; but no--if he prays so 
many more hours, he can get off a hundred 
years of purgatory, or a thousand, or ten thou- 
sand. In one place I remember observing 
that for a very little trouble a man could escape 
a hundred an] fifty thousand years of purgatory. 
What a prospect for the ill-starred Protes- 
tant, who will be lucky if he is admitted into 
purgatory at all. 
Again, if you enter a sacristy, you will see a 
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recover its tone if a better diet were prepared 
for it. 
Or, lastly, the common sense of the laity 
might take the matter at once into their own 
hands, and make free use of the pruning knife 
and the sweeping brush. There might be much 
partial injustice, much violence, much wrong- 
headedness ; but the people would, at any rate, 
go direct to the point, and the question was 
whether any other remedy would serve. 
The first of these alternatives may at once be 
dismissed. The heads of the Church were the 
last persons in the world to discover that any- 
thing was wrong. People of that sort always 
are. For them the thing as it existed answered 
excellently well. They had .boundless wealth, 
and all but boundless power. What could they 
ask for more ? No monk drowsing over his 
winepot was less disturbed by anxiety than nine 
out of ten of the high dignitaries who were liv- 
ing on the eve of the Judgment Day, and be- 
lieved that their seat was established for them 
forever. 
The character of the great ecclesiastics of 
that day you may infer from a single example. 
The Archbishop of Mayence was one of the 
most enlightened Churchmen in Germany. He 
was a patron of the Renaissance, a friend of 
Erasmus, a liberal, an intelligent, and, as tilnes 
went, and considering his trade, an honorable, 
high-minded man. 
When the Emperor Maximilian died, and 
the imperial throne was vacant the Archbishop 
ofMayence was one of the seven electors who 
had to choose a new emperor. 
There were two competitorsFrancis the 
First and Maximilian's grandson, afterwards 
the well-known Charles the Fifth. 
Well, of the seven electors six were bribed. 
John Frederick of Saxony, Luther's friend and 
protector was the only one of the party who 
came out of the business with clean hands. 
But the Archbishop of Mayence took bribes 
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six times alternately from both the candidates. 
He took money as coolly as the most rascally 
ten-pound householder in Yarmouth or Totnes. 
and finally drove a hard bargain for his actual 
vote. 
The grape does not grow upon the black- 
thorn ; nor does healthy reform come from high 
dignitaries like the Archbishop of Mayence. 
The other aspect of the problem I shall con- 
sider in the following Lectures. 

II. 

I1 the year 467--the year in which Charles 
the Bold became Duke of Burgundy--four 
years before the great battle of Barnet, which 
established our own fourth Edward on the 
English thronemabout the time when William 
Caxton was setting up his printing press at 
Westminster--there was born at Rotterdam, 
on the 28th of October, Desiderius Erasmus. 
His parents, who were middle-class people, 
were well-to-do in the world. For some reason 
or other they were prevented from marrying 
by the interference of relations. The father 
died soon after in a cloister; the mother was 
left with her illegitimate infant, whom she 
called first, after his father, Gerard ; but after- 
wards, from his beauty and grace, she changed 
his name--the words Desiderius Erasmus, one 
with a Latin, the other with a Greek, deriva- 
tion, meaning the lovely or delightful one. 
Not long after, the mother herself died also. 
The little Erasmus was the heir of a moderate 
fortune ; and his guardians desiring to appro- 
priate it to themselves, endeavored to force 
him into a convent at Brabant. 
The thought of living and dying in a house 
of religion was dreadfully unattractive; but an 
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orphan boy's resistance was easily overcome, 
He was bullied into yielding, and, when about 
twenty, took the vows. 
The life of a lnonk, which was uninviting on 
the surface, was not more lovely when seen 
from within. 
'A monk's holy obedience,' Erasmus wrote 
afterwards, ' consists inmwhat ? In leading 
an honest, chaste, and sober life? Not the 
least. In acquiring learning, in study, and in- 
dustry ? Still less. Amonk may be a glutton, 
a drunkard, a whoremonger, an ignorant, 
stupid, malignant, envious brute, but he has 
broken no vow, he is within his holy obedience. 
He has only to be the slave of a superior as 
good for nothing as himself, and he is an ex- 
cellent brother.' 
The misfortune of his position did not check 
Erasmus's intellectual growth. He was a bril- 
liant, witty, sarcastic, mischievous youth. He 
did not trouble himself to pine and mope ; but, 
like a young thoroughbred in a drove of asses, 
he used his heels pretty freely. 
While he played practical jokes upon the 
unreverend fathers, he distinguished himself 
equally by his appetite for knowledge. It was 
the dawn of the tkenaissance--the revival of 
learning. The discover), of printing was re- 
opening to modern Europe the great literature 
of Greece and lome, and the writings of the 
Christian fathers. For studies of this kind, 
Erasmus, notwithstanding the disadvantages of 
cowl and frock, displayed extraordinary apti- 
tude. He taught himself Greek, when Greek 
was the language which, in the opinion of the 
monks, only the devils spoke in the wrong 
place. His Latin was as polished as Cicero's ; 
and at length the Archbishop of Cambray 
heard of him, and sent him to the University 
of Paris. 
At Paris he found a world where life could 
be sufficiently pleasant, but where his religious 
habit was every momet in his way. He was a 
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priest, and so far could not help himself. That 
ink-spot not all the waters of the German Ocean 
could wash away. But he did not care for the 
low debaucheries, where the frock and cowl 
were at home. His place was in the society 
of cultivated men, vho were glad to know him 
and to patronize him; so he shook off his or- 
der, let his hair grow, and flung away his 
livery. 
The Archbishop's patronage was proba.bly 
now withdrawn. Life in Paris was expensive, 
and Erasmus had for several years to struggle 
with poverty. We see him, however, for the 
most part--in his early letters--carrying a bold 
front to fortune ; desponding one moment, and 
larking the next with a Paris grisette ; making 
friends, enjoying good company, enjoying es- 
pecially good wine when he could get it; and, 
above all, satiating his literary hunger at the 
library of the University. 
In this condition, when about eight-and- 
twenty, he made acquaintance with two young 
English noblemen who were travelling on the 
Continent, Lord Mountjoy and one of the 
Greys. 
Mountjoy, intensely attracted by his bril- 
liance, took him for his tutor, carried him over 
to England, and introduced him at the court of 
Henry the Seventh. A0 once his fortune was 
made. He charmed every one, and in turn he 
was himself delighted with the country and the 
people. English character, English hospitality, 
English manners--everything English except 
the beer--equally pleased him. In the young 
London menmthe lawyers, the noblemen, even 
in some of the clergy--he found his own pas- 
sion for learning. Sir Thomas More, who was 
a few years younger than himself, became his 
dearest friend ; and Warham, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury--Fisher, afterwards 
Bishop of Rochester--Colet, the famous dean 
of St Paul's--the great Wolsey himselfrecog- 



nized and welcomed the rising star o1 Euro- 
pean literature. 
Money flowed in upon him. Warham gave 
him a benefice in Kent, which was afterwards 
changed to a pension. Prince Henry, when 
he became King, offered him--kings in those 
days were not bad friends to literature--Henry 
offered him, if he would remain in England, a 
house large enough to be called a palace, and 
a pension which, converted into our money, 
would be a thousand pounds a year. 
Erasmus, however, was a restless creature, 
and did not like to be caged or tethered. He 
declined the King's terms, and Mountjoy set- 
tled a pension on him instead. He had now a 
handsome income, and he understood the art 
of enjoying it. He moved about as he pleased 
--now to Cambridge, now to Oxford and, as 
the humor took him, back again to Paris ; now 
staying with Sir Thomas More at Chelsea, now 
going a pilgrimage with Dean Colet to Becket's 
tomb at Canterburymbut always studying, 
always gathering knowledge, and throwing it 
out again, steeped in his own mother wit, in 
shining Essays or Dialogues, which were the 
delight and the despair of his contemporaries. 
Everywhere, in his love of pleasure, in his 
habits of thought, in his sarcastic scepticism, 
you see the healthy, clever, well-disposed, 
tolerant, epicurean, intellectual man of the 
world. 
He went, as I said, with Dean Colet to 
Becket's tomb. At a shrine about Canterbury 
he was shown an old shoe which tradition 
called the Saint's. At the tomb itself, the 
great sight was a handkerchief which a monk 
took from among the relics, and offered it to 
the crowd to kiss. The worshippers touched 
it in pious adoration, with clasped hands and 
upturned eyes. If the thing was genuine, as 
Erasmus observed, it had but served for the 
archbishop to wipe his nose with--and Dean 
Colet, a puritan before his time, looked on 
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with eyes flashing scorn, and scarcely able to 
keep his hands off the exhibitors. But Eras- 
mus smiled kindly, reflecting that mankind 
were fools, and in some form or other would 
remain fools. He took notice only of the pile 
of gold and jewels, and concluded that so much 
wealth might prove dangerous to its possess- 
ors. 
The peculiarities of the English people in- 
terested and amused him. ' You are going to 
England,' he wrote afterwards to a friend; 
you will not fail to be pleased. You will find 
the great people there most agreeable and 
gracious; only be careful not to presume upon 
their intimacy. They will condescend to your 
level, but do not you therefore suppose that 
you stand upon theirs. The noble lords are 
gods in their own eyes.' 
For the other classes, be courteous, give 
your right hand, do not take the wall, do not 
push yourself. Smile on whom you please, 
but trust no one that you do not know ; above 
all, speak no evil of England to them. They 
are proud of their country above all nations 
in the world, as they have good reason 
to be.' 
These directions might have been written 
yesterday. The manners of the ladies have 
somewhat changed. ' English ladies,' says 
Erasmus, 'are divinely pretty, and too good- 
natured. They have an excellent custom 
among them, that wherever you go the girls 
kiss you. They kiss you when you come, they 
kiss you when you go, they kiss you at inter- 
vening opportunities, and their lips are soft, 
warm, and delicious.' Pretty well that for a 
priest ! 
The custom, perhaps, was not quite so uni- 
versal as Erasmus would have us believe. His 
own coaxing ways may have had something to 
do with it At any rate, he found England a 
highly agreeable place of residence. 
Mea.nwhile his reputation as a. writer spread 
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over the world. Latinmthe language in which 
he wrote'--was in universal use. It was the 
vernacular of the best society in Europe, and 
no living man was so perfect a master of it. 
His satire flashed about among all existing in- 
stitutions, scathing especially his old enemies 
the monks ; while the great secular clergy, who 
hated the religious orders, were delighted to 
see them scourged, and themselves to have the 
reputation of being patrons of toleration and 
reform. 
Erasmus, as he felt his ground more sure 
under him, obtained from Julius the Second a 
distinct release from his monastic vows; and, 
shortly after, when the brilliant Leo succeeded 
to the tiara, and gathered about him the mag- 
nificent cluster of artists who have made his 
era so illustrious, the new Pope invited 
Erasmus to visit him at Rome, and become 
another star in the constellation which sur- 
rounded the Papal throne. 
Erasmus was at this time forty years old-- 
the age when ambition becomes powerful in 
men, and takes the place of love of pleasure. 
He was received at Rome with princely distinc- 
tion, and he could have asked for nothing-- 
bishoprics, red hats, or red stockings--which 
would not have been freely given to him if he 
would have consented to remain. 
But he was too considerable a man to be 
tempted by finery ; and the Pope's livery, gor- 
geous though it might be, was but a livery 
after all. Nothing which Leo the Tenth could 
do for Erasmus could add lustre to his coronet. 
More money he might have had, but of money 
he had already abundance, and outward dignity 
would have been dearly bought by gilded 
chains. He resisted tenptation ; he preferred 
the northern air, where he could breathe at 
liberty, and he returned to England, half in- 
clined to make his home there. 
But his own sovereign laid claim to his ser- 
vices; the future emperor recalled him tO the 



the people knew of the Gospels and the Epistles 
were the passages on which theologians had 
built up the Catholic formulas. Erasmus pub- 
lished the text, and with it, and to make it in- 
telligible, a series of paraphrases, which rent 
away the veil of traditional and dogmatic in- 
terpretation, and brought the teaching of 
Christ and the Apostles into their natural rela- 
tion with reason and conscience. 
In all this, although the monks might curse, 
he had countenance and encouragement from 
the great ecclesiastics in all parts of Europel 
and it is highly curious to see the extreme 
freedom with which they allowed him to pro- 
pose to them his plans for a Reformationmwe 
seem to be listening to the wisest of modern 
broad Churchmen. 
To one of his correspondents, an archbishop 
he writes :-- 
' Let us have done with theological refine- 
ments. There is an excuse for the Fathers, 
because the heretics forced them to define 
particular points ; but every definition is a mis- 
fortune, and for us to persevere in the same 
way is sheer folly. Is no man to be admitted 
to grace who does not know how the Father 
differs from the Son, and both from the Spirit ? 
or how the nativity of the Son differs from the 
procession of the Spirit ? Unless I forgive my 
brother his sins against me, God will not for- 
give me for my sins. Unless I have a pure 
heart--unless I put away envy, hate, pride, 
avarice, lust, I shall not see God. But a man 
is not damned because he cannot tell whether 
the Spirit has one principle or two. Has he 
the fruits of the Spirit ? That is the question. 
Is he patient, kind, good, gentle, modest, 
temperate, chaste ? Inquire if you will, but do 
not define. True religion is peace, and we 
cannot have peace unless we leave the con- 
science unshackled on obscure points on which 
certainty is impossible. We hear now of ques- 
tions being referred to the next (Ecumenical 
! 
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Council--better a great deal refer them to 
doonsday. Time was, when a man's faith was 
looked for in his life, not in the Articles which he 
professed. Necessity first brought Articles upon 
us, and, ever since, we have refined and refined 
till Christianity has become a thing of words and 
creeds. Articles increa.se--sincerity vanishes 
away--contention grows hot, and charity grows 
cold. Then comes in the civil power, with 
stake and gallows, and men are forced to pro- 
fess what they do not believe, to pretend to 
love what in fact they hate, and to say that 
they understand what in fact has no meaning 
for them.' 
Aga.in, to the Archbishop of Mayence :N 
' Reduce the dogmas necessary to be believ- 
ed, to the smallest possible .number; you can 
do it without danger to the realities of Chris- 
tia.nity. On other points, either discourage in- 
qmry, or leave every one free to believe what 
he pleases--then we shall have no more 
quarrels, and religion will again take hold of 
life. When you have done this, you can correct 
the abuses of which the world with good reason 
complains. The unjust judge heard the widow's 
prayer. You should not shut 3-our ears to the 
cries of those for whom Christ died. He did 
not die for the great only, but for the poor and 
for the lowly. There need be no tumult. Do 
you only set human affections aside, and let 
kings and princes lend themselves heartily to 
the public good. But observe that the monks 
and friars be allowed no voice;with these 
gentlemen the world has borne too long. They 
care only for their own vanitv, their own stom- 
achs, their own power; and'they believe that 
if the people are enlightened, their kingdom 
cannot stand.' 
Once more, to the Pope himself :N 
'Let each man mnend first his own wicked 
life. When he has done that, and will amend 
his neighbor, let him put on Christian charity, 
which is severe enough when severity is neede;:l. 



pression on the mass of ignorance with which 
he saw himself surrounded. 
' The stupid monks,' he writes, 'say mass as 
a cobbler makes a shoe ; they come to the altar 
reeking from their filthy pleasures. Confession 
with the monks is a cloak to steal the people's 
money, to rob girls of their virtue, and commit 
other crimes too horrible to name ! Yet these 
people are the tyrants of Europe. The Pope 
himself is afraid of them.' 
'Beware!' he says to an impetuous friend, 
' beware how you offend the monks. You have 
to do with an enemy that cannot be slain; an 
order never dies, and they will not rest till they 
have destroyed you.' 
The heads of the Church might listen politely, 
but Erasmus had no confidence in them. 
'Never,' he says, 'was there a time when 
divines were greater fools, or popes and pre- 
lates more worldly.' Germany was about to 
receive a signal illustration of the improvement 
which it was to look for from liberalism and 
intellectual culture. 
We are now on the edge of the great con- 
flagration. Here we must leave Erasmus for 
the present. I must carry you briefly over 
the history of the other great person who was 
preparing to play his part on the stage. You 
have seen something of what Erasmus was; 
you must turn next to the companion picture 
of Martin Luther. You will observe in how 
many points their early experiences touch, as 
if to show more vividly the contrast between 
the two men. 
Sixteen years after the birth of Erasmus, 
therefore in the year 483, Martin Luther 
came into the world in a peasant's cottage, at 
Eisleben, in Saxony. By peasant, you need not 
understand a common boor. Hans Luther, 
the father, was a thrifty, well-to-do man for 
his station in life--adroit with his hands, and 
able to do many useful things, from farm work 
to digging in tiae mines. The family life was 
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his friend's death the immediate hand of te 
great Lord of the universe. His consdfeMce " 
was terrified. A life-long penitence seemed 
necessary to atone for the faults of his boyhood. 
He too, like Erasmus, became a monk, not 
forced into itfor his father knew better what 
the holy men were like, and had no wish to 
have son of his among thembut because the 
Monk of Martin's imagination spent his nights 
and days upon the stones in prayer; and 
Martin, in the heat of his repentance, longed 
to be kneeling at his side. 
In this mood he entered the Augustine mon- 
astery at Erfurt. He was full of an overvhelm- 
ing snse of his own wretchedness and sinful- 
ness. Like St. Paul, he was crying to be 
delivered from the body of death hich he 
carried about him He practiced all possible 
austerities. He, if no one else, mortified his 
flesh with fasting. He passed nights in the 
chancel before the altar, or on his knees on 
the floor of his cell. He -eakened his body 
till his mind wandered, and he saw ghosts and 
devils. Above all, he saw the flaming image 
of his own supposed guilt. God required that 
he should keep the law in all points. He had 
not so kept the law--could not so keep the law 
and therefore he believed that he was damned. 
One morning, he was found senseless and 
seemingly dead; a brother played to him on a 
flute, and soothed his senses back to conscious- 
ness. 
It was long since any such phenomenon had 
appeared amon the rsy friars of Erfurt. They 
could not tell what to make of him. Staupitiz, 
the prior, listened to his accusations of him- 
self in confession. ' My good fellow,' he said, 
' don't be so uneasy- you have committed no 
sins of the least cnsquence ; you have not 
killed anybody, or committed adultery, or 
things of that sort. If you sin to some purpose, 
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saints, and the court and palace of the Pope 
fragrant with the odors of Paradise. ' Blessed 
Rome,' he cried, as he entered the gateq 
'Blessed Rome, sanctified with the blood of 
martyrs ! ' 
Alas ! the Rome of reality was very far from 
blessed. He remained long enough to complete 
his disenchantment. The cardinals, with their 
gilded chariots and their parasols of peacocks' 
plumes, were poor representatives of the apos- 
tles. The gorgeous churches and more gorgeous 
rituals, the pagan splendor of the paintings, 
the heathen gods still almost worshipped in the 
adoration of the art which had formed them, to 
Luther, whose heart was heavy with thoughts 
of man's depravity, were utterly horrible. The 
name of religion was there: the thinnest veil 
was scarcely spread over the utter disbelief 
with which God and Christ were at heart re- 
garded. Culture enough there was. It was 
the Rome of Raphael and lIichael Angelo, of 
Perugino, and Benvenuto-but to the poor 
German monk, who had come there to find 
help for his suffering soul, what was culture ? 
He fled at the first moment that he could. 
' Adieu ! Rome,' he said ; ' let all who would 
lead a holy life depart from Rome. Everything 
is permitted in Rome except to be an honest 
man.' He had no thought of leaving the Roman 
Church. To a poor monk like him to talk of 
leaving the Church was like talking of leaping 
off the planet. But perplexed and troubled he re- 
turned to Saxony; and his friend Staupitz, 
seeing clearly that a monastery was no place 
for him, recommended him to the Elector as 
Professor of Philosophy at Wittenberg. 
The senate of Wittenberg gave him the pul- 
pit of the town church, and there at once he 
had room to show what was in him. 'This 
Monk,' said some one who heard him, is a 
marvellous fellow. He has strange eyes, and 
will give the doctors trouble by-and-by.' 
He had read deeply, especially he had read 
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that rare and almost unknown book. the ' New 
Testament.' He was not cultivated lille Erasmus. 
Erasmus spoke the most polished Latin. Luther 
spoke and wrote his own vernacular German. 
The latitudinarian philosophy, the analytical 
acuteness, the sceptical toleration of Erasmus 
were alike strange and distasteful him. In all 
things he longed only to know the truth--to 
shake off and hurl from hhn lies and humbug. 
Superstitious he was. He believed in witches 
and devils and fairies--a thousand things with- 
out basis in fact, which Erasmus passed by in 
contemptuous indifference. But for things 
which were really true--true as nothing else in 
this world, or any world, is true--the justice of 
God, the infinite excellence of good, the infinite 
hatefulness of evil--these things he believed 
and felt with a power of passionate conviction 
to which the broader, feebler mind of the other 
was forever a stranger. 
We come now to the memorable vear 1517, 
when Luther was thirty-five years o1t. A new 
cathedral was in progress at Rome. Michael An- 
gelo had furnished Leo the Tenth the design of 
St Peter's; and the question of questions was to 
find money to complete the grandest structure 
which had ever been erected by man. 
Pope Leo was the most polished and cultivat- 
ed of mankind. The work to be done was to 
be the most splendid which art could produce. 
The means to which the Pope had recourse 
will serve to shear us how much all that would 
have done for us. 
You remember what I told you about indul- 
gences. The notable device of his Holiness 
was to send distinguished persons about Europe 
with sacks of indulgences. Indulgences and 
dispensations ! Dispensations to eat meat on 
fast-daysdispensations to marry one's near 
relation--dispensations for anything and every- 
thing which the faithful might wish to purchase 
who desired forbidden .pleasures. The dis- 
pensations were simply scandalous. The indul- 



frozen seas. They swim two-thirds under 
water, and one-third above ; and so long as the 
equilibrium is sustained, you would think that 
the), were as stable as the rocks. But the sea- 
water is warmer than the air. Hundreds of 
fathoms down, the tepid current washes the 
base of the berg. Silently in those far deeps 
the centre of gravity is changed ; and then, in 
a moment, with one vast roll, the enormous 
mass heaves over, and the crystal peaks which 
had been glancing so proudly in the sunlight 
are buried in the occan forever. 
Such a process as this had been going on 
in Germany, and Luther knew it, and knew 
that the time was come for him to speak. 
Fear had not kept him back. The danger to 
himself would be none the less because he 
would have the people at his side. The fiercer 
the thunderstorm, the greater peril to the 
central figure who stands out above the rest 
exposed to it. But he saw that there was hope 
at last of a change; and for himself--as he 
said in the plaguemif he died, he died. 
Erasmus admitted frankly for himself that 
he did not like danger. 
'As to me,' he wrote to Archbishop Warham, 
' I have no inclination to risk my life for truth. 
We have not all strength for martyrdom ; and 
if trouble come, I shall imitate St Peter. Popes 
and emperors must settle the creeds. If they 
settle them well, so much the better ; if ill, I 
shall keep on the safe side.' 
That is to say, truth was not the first nec- 
essity to Erasmus. He would prefer truth, if 
he could have it. If not, he could get on 
moderately well upon falsehood. Luther could 
not. No matter what the danger to himself, if 
he could smite a lie upon the head and kill it, 
he was better pleased than by a thousand lives. 
We hear much of Luther's doctrine about faith. 
Stripped of theological verbiage, that doctrine 
means this. 
lZeason says thab on the whole truth and 
. 



tisement. True repentance rather loves chas- 
tisement. 
The bishops are asleep. It is better to give 
to the poor than to buy indulgences; and he 
who sees his neighbor in want, and instead of 
helping his neighbor buys a pardon for him- 
self, is doing what is displeasing to God. Who 
is this man who dares to say that for so many 
crowns the soul of a sinner can be made whole. 
These, and like these, were Luther's propo- 
sitions. Little guessed the Catholic prelates 
the dimensions of the act which had been done. 
The Pope, when he saw the theses, smiled in 
good-natured contempt. ' A drunken German 
wrote them,' he said ; ' when he has slept off 
his wine, he will be of another miud.' 
Tetzel bayed defiance ; the Dominican friars 
took up the quarrel ; and Hochstrat of Cologne, 
Reuchlin's enemy, clamored Ior fire and 
faggot. 
Voice answered voice, The religious houses 
all Germany over were like kennels of hounds 
howling to each other across the spiritual waste. 
If souls could not be sung out of purgatory, 
their occupation was gone. 
Luther wrote to Pope Leo to defend himself ; 
Leo cited him to answer for his audacity at 
Rome; while to the young laymen, to the 
noble spirits all Eur'ope over, Wittenberg 
became a beacon of light shining in the univer- 
sal darkness. 
It was a trying time to Luther. Had he 
been a smaller man, he would have been swept 
away by his sudden popularityhe would have 
placed himself at the head of some great demo- 
cratic movement, and in a few years his name 
would have disappeared in the noise and smoke 
of anarchy. 
But this was not his nature. His fellow- 
townsmen were heartily on his side. He re- 
mained quietly at his post in the Augustine 
Church at Wittenberg. If the powers of the 
world came down upon him and killed him h 
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was ready to be killed. Of himself at all times 
he thought infinitely little; and he believed 
that his death would be as serviceable to truth 
as his life. 
Killed undoubtedly he would have been if 
the clergy could have had their way. It hap- 
pened, however, that Saxony just then was 
governed by a prince of no common order. 
Were all princes like the Elector Frederick, we 
should have no need of democracy in this world 
--we should never have heard of democracy. 
The clergy could not touch Luther against the 
will of the Wittenberg senate, unless the 
Elector would help them; and, to the astonish- 
ment of everybody, the Elector was disinclined 
to consent. The Pope himself wrote to exhort 
him to his duties. The Elector still hesitated. 
His professed creed was the creed in which 
the Church had educated him; but he had a 
clear secular understanding outside his for- 
mulas. When he read the propositions, they 
did not seem to him the pernicious things 
which the monks said they were. 'There is 
much in the Bible about Christ,' he said, ' but 
not much about Rome.' He sent for Erasmus 
and asked him what he thought about the 
matter. 
The Elector knew to whom he was speaking. 
He wished for a direct answer, and looked 
Erasmus full and broad in the face. Erasmus 
pinched his thin lips together. 'Luther,' he 
said at length, 'has committed two sins" he 
has touched the Pope's crown and the monks' 
bellies.' 
He generously and strongly urged Frederick 
not to yield for the present to Pope Leo's i,n- 
portunacy; and the Pope was obliged to try 
less hasty and more formal methods. 
He had wished Luther to be sent to him to 
Rome, where his process would have had a 
rapid end. As this could not be, the case was 
transferred to Augsburg, and a cardinal legate 
was sent from Italy to look into it. 
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There was no danger of violence at Augs- 
burg. The towns-people there and everywhere 
were on the side of freedom; and Luther went 
cheerfully to defend himself. He walked from 
Wittenberg. You can fancy hitn still in his 
monk's brown frock, with all his wardrobe on 
his backman apostle of the old sort. The 
citizens, high and low, attended him to the 
gates, and followed him along the road, crying 
' Luther forever! ' ' Nay,' he answered, ' Christ 
forever !' 
The cardinal legate, being reduced to the 
necessity of politeness, received him civilly. 
He told him however, simply and briefly, that 
the Pope insisted on his recanta.tion, and would 
accept nothing else. Luther requested the 
cardinal to point out to him where he was 
wrong. The cardinal waived discussion. ' He 
was come to command,' he said, ' not to argue.' 
And Luther had to tell him that it could not be. 
lemonstrances, threats, entreaties, even 
bribes were tried. Hopes of high distinction 
and reward were held out to hin if he would 
only be reasonable. To the amazement of the 
proud Italian, a poor peasant's son--a miser- 
able friar of a provincial German town--was 
prepared to defy the power and resist the. 
prayers of the Sovereign of Christendom. 
'What!' said the cardinal at last to him, 
' do you think the Pope cares for the opinion 
of a German boor ? The Pope's little finger is 
stronger than all Germany. Do you expect 
your princes to take up arms to defend you 
ya, a wretched worn like you; I tell you, 
No ! and where will you be then ? 
Luther answered, ' then, as now, in the hands 
of Almighty God.' 
The court dissolved. The cardinal carried 
back his report to his master. The Pope, so 
defied, brought out his thunders; he excom- 
municated Luther; he wrote again to-the 
Elector, entreating him not to soil his name 
and lineage by becoming a protector of heretics; 



and he required him, without further ceremony, 
to render up the criminal to justice. 
The Elector's power was limited. As yet, 
the quarrel was simply between Luther and the 
Pope. The Elector was by no means sure that 
his bold subject was rightbhe was only not 
satisfied that he was wrong--and it was a 
serious question with him how far he ought to 
go. The monk might next be placed under 
the ban of the empire; and if he persisted in 
protecting him afterwards, Saxony might have 
all the power of Germany upon it. He did not 
venture any more to refuse absolutely. He 
temporized and delayed ; while Luther himself, 
probably at th.e Elector's instigation, made 
overtures for peace to the Pope. Saving his 
duty to Christ, he promised to be for the future 
an obedient son of the Church, and to say no 
more about indulgences if Tetzel ceased to 
defend them. 
'My being such a small creature,' Luther 
said afterwards, ' was a misfortune for the Pope. 
He despised me too much! What, he thought, 
could a slave like me do to him--to him, who 
was the greatest man in all the world ? Had 
he accepted my proposal, he would have extin- 
guished me.' 
But the infallible Pope conducted himself 
like a proud, irascible, exceedingly fallible 
mortal. To make terms with the town preacher 
of Wittenberg was too preposterous. 
Just then the imperial throne fell vacant; 
and the pretty scandal I told you of, followed 
at the choice of his successor. Frederick of 
Saxony might have been elected if he had like:! 
--and it would have been better for the world 
perhaps if Frederick had been more ambitious 
of high dignities--but the Saxon Prince did 
not care to trouble himself with the imperial 
sceptre. The election fell on Maximilian's 
grandson Charlesgrandson also of Ferdinand 
the CatholicSovereign of Spain; Sovereign 
of Burgundy and the Low Countries ; Sovereign 



of Naples and Sicilv; Sovereign beyond the 
Atlantic, of the New'Empire of the Indies. 
No fitter man could have been found to do 
the business of the Pope. With the empire of 
Germany added to his inherited dominions, 
who could resist him ? 
To the new Emperor, unless the Eleclor 
yielded, Luther's case had now to be referred. 
The Elector, if he had wished, could not 
interfere. Germany was attentive, but motion- 
less. The students, the artisans, the tradesmen, 
were at heart with the Reformer; and their 
enthusiasm could not be wholly repressed. 
The press grev fertile with pamphlets; and it 
was noticed that all the printers and compos- 
itors went for Luther. The Catholics could 
not get their books into type without sending 
them to France or the Low Countries. 
Yet none of the princes except the Elector 
had as yet shown him favor. The bishops 
were hostile to a man. The nobles had given 
no sign ; and their place would be naturally on 
the side of authority. They had no love for 
bishopsthere was hope in that; and they 
looked with no favor on the huge estates of 
the religious orders. But no one could expect 
that they would peril their lands and lives for 
an insignificant monk. 
There was an interval of two years before 
the Emperor was at leisure to take up the 
question. The time was spent in angry alter- 
cation, boding no good for the future. 
The Pope issued a second bull condemning 
Luther and his works. Luther replied by burn- 
ning the bull in the great square at Wittenberg. 
At length in April 52, the Diet of the 
Empire assembled at Vorms, and Luther was 
called to defend himself in the presence of 
Charles the Fifth. 
That it should have come to this at all, in 
days of such high-handed authority, was suffi- 
ciently remarkable. It indicated something 
growing in the minds of men, that the so-called 
. , 
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easy, and yet most difficult. It required merely 
a readiness to be killed upon the spot by the 
superstition which it outraged. 
And so, and only so, can truth make its way 
for us in any such matters. The form changes 
--the thing remains. Superstition, folly, and 
cunning will go on to the end of time, spinning 
their poison webs around the consciences of 
mankind. Courage and veracity--these qual- 
ties, and only these, avail to defeat them. 
From the moment that Luther left the Em- 
peror's presence a free man the spell of Abso- 
lutism was broken, and the victory of the Re- 
formation secured. The ban of the Pope had 
fallen ; the secular arm had been called to in- 
terfere; the machinery of authority strained as 
far as it would bear. The Emperor himself 
was an unconscious convert to the higher 
creed. The Pope had urged him to break his 
word. The Pope had told him that honor was 
nothing, and morality was nothing, where the 
interests of orthodoxy were compromised. The 
Etnperor had refused to be tenpted into per- 
jury; and, in refusing, had adnitted that there 
was a spiritual power upon the earth, above the 
Pope, and above him. 
The party of the Church felt it so. A plot 
was formed to assassinate Luther on his return 
to Saxony. The insulted majesty of Rome 
could be vindicated at least by the dagger. 
But this, too, failed. The Elector heard 
what was intended. A party of horse, disguised 
as banditti, waylaid the Reformer upon the 
road, and carried him off to the castle of Wart- 
burg, where he remained out of harm's way till 
the general rising of Germany placed him be- 
yond the reach of danger. 
At Wartburg for the present evening we leave 
him. 
The Emperor Charles and Luther never met 
again. The monks o[ Yuste, who watched on 
the death-bed of Charles, reported that at the 
|.as.t hour he repented that le had kept his. 
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enthusiasms are generally disappointed in 
results" and the wrongs, the cruelties, the 
wretchednesses of all kinds which for ever pre- 
vail among mankind--the shortcomings, m 
himsel[ of which he becomes more conscious 
as he becomes really better--these things, you 
may be sure, will prevent a noble-minded man 
from ever being particularly happy. 
If you see a man happy, as the world goes 
--contented with himself and contented with 
what is round himmsuch a man may be, and 
probably is, decent and respectable; but the 
highest is not in him, and the highest will not 
come out of him. 
Judging merely by outward phenonena 
judging merely by what we call reasonmyou 
cannot prove that there is any moral govern- 
ment in the world at all, except what men, for 
their own convenience, introduce into it. Right 
and wrong resolve themselves into principles 
of utility and social convenience. Enlightened 
selfishness prescribes a decent rule of conduct 
for common purposes; and virtue, by a large 
school of philosophy, is completely resolved 
into that. 
True, when nations go on long on the selfish 
hypothesis, they are apt to find at last that they 
have been mistaken. They find it in bank- 
ruptcy of honor and characterin social wreck 
and dissolution. All lies in serious matters 
end at last, as Carlyle says, in broken heads. 
That is the final fsue which they are sure to 
come to in the long run. The Maker of the 
world does not permit a society to continue 
which forgets or denies the nobler principles 
of action. But the end is often long in coming ; 
and these nobler principles are meanwhile not 
provided for us by the inductive philosophy. 
Patriotism, for instance, of which we used 
to think somethinga readiness to devote our 
energies while we live, to devote our lives, if 
nothing else will serve, to what we call our 
country--what are we to say of that  



Thomas More, taking his seat beside the 
bishops and sending poor Protestant artisans 
to the stake. 
You see Luther, on the other side, standing 
out before the world, one lone man, with all 
authority against himwtaking lies by the throat, 
and Europe thrilling at his words, and saying 
after him, ' The r.eign of Imposture shall end.' 
Let us follow the course of Erasmus after 
the tempest had broken. 
He knew Luther to be right. Luther had 
but said what Erasmus had been all his life 
convinced of, and Luther looked to see him 
come forward and take his place at his side. 
Had Erasmus done so, the course of things 
would have been far happier and better. His 
prodigious reputation would have given the 
Reformers the influence with the educated 
which they had won for themselves with the 
multitude, and the Pope would have been left 
without a friend to the north of the Alps. 
But there would have been some danger-- 
danger to the leaders, if certainty of triumph 
to the cause--and Erasmus had no gift for 
martyrdom. 
His first impulse was generous. He en- 
couraged the Elector, as we have seen, to pro- 
tect Luther from the Pope. 'I looked on 
Luther,' he wrote to Duke George of Saxe, 
'as a necessary evil in the corruption of the 
Church; a medicine, bitter and drastic, from 
which sounder health would follow.' 
And again, more boldly: ' Luther has taken 
up the cause of honesty and good sense against 
abominations which are no longer tolerable. 
His enemies are men under whose worthless- 
ness the Christian world has groaned too 
long.' 
So to the heads of the Church he wrote, 
pressing them to be moderate and careful :-- 
' I neither approve Luther nor condemn 
him,' he said to the Archbishop of Mayence ; 
if he is innocent, he ought not to be oppress- 



men : and high officials, touched in their pride, 
are a class of persons of whom Solomon may 
have been thinking when he said, ' Let a bear 
robbed of her whelps meet a man rather than 
a fool in his folly.' 
So to Luther, so to the people, Erasmus 
preached moderation. It was like preaching 
to the winds in a hurricane. The typhoon it- 
self is not wilder than hmnan creatures when 
once their passions are stirred. You cannot 
check them; but, if you are brave, you can 
guide them wisely. And this, Erasmus had 
not the heart to do. 
He said at the beginning, 'I will not coun- 
tenance revolt against authority. A bad 
government is better than none.' But he said 
at the same time, ' You lishops, cease to be 
corrupt: you popes and cardinals, reform your 
wicked courts : you monks, leave your scandal- 
ous lives, and obey the rules of your order, so 
you may recover the respect of mankind, and 
be obeyed and loved as before.' 
When he found that the case was desperate ; 
that his exhortations were but words addressed 
to the winds ; that corruption had tainted the 
blood; that there was no hope except in revo- 
lution-as, indeed, in his heart he knew from 
the first that there was none--then his place 
ought to have been with Luther. 
But Erasmus, as the tempest rose, could but 
stand still in feeble uncertainty. The respon- 
sibilities of his reputation weighed him down. 
The Lutherans said, ' You believe as we do.' 
The Catholics said' You are a Lutheran at 
heart; if you are not, prove it by attacking 
Luther.' 
He grew impatient. He told lies. He 
said he had not read Luther's books, and had 
no time to read them. What was he, he said, 
that he should meddle in such a quarrel ? He 
was the vine and the fig tree of the book of 
Judges. The trees said to them, Rule over us. 
The vine and the fig tree answered, they would 

.- 
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not leave their sweetness for such a thankless 
office. 'I amapoor actor,' he said; 'I per- 
fer to be a spectator of the display.' 
But he was sore at heart, and bitter with dis- 
appointment. All had been going on so 
smoothlymliterature was reviving, art and 
science were spreading, the mind of the world 
was being reformed in the best sense by the 
classics of Greece and Rome, and now an 
apple of discord had been flung out into Eu- 
rope. 
The monks who had fought against enlight- 
enment could point to the confusion as a fulfil- 
ment of their prophecies ; and he, and all that 
he had done, was brought to disrepute. 
To protect himself from the Dominicans, he 
"was forced to pretend to an orthodoxy which 
he did not possess. Were all true which 
Luther had written, he pretended that it ought 
not to have been said, or should have been ad- 
dressed in a learned language to the refined 
and educated. 
He doubted whether it was not better on the 
whole to teach the people lies for their good, 
when truth was beyond their comprehension. 
Yet he could not for all that wish the Church 
to be successful. 
'I fear for that miserable Luther,' he said, 
' the popes and princes are furious with him. 
His own destruction would be no great matter, 
but if the monks triumph there will be no 
bearing them. They will never rest till they 
have rooted learning out of the land. The 
:Pope expects me to write against Luther. The 
orthodox, it appears, can call him namesmcall 
him blockhead, fool, heretic, toadstool, schis- 
matic, and Antichristmbut they must come to 
me to answer his arguments.' 
' Oh ! that this had never been,' he wrote to 
our own Archbishop Warham. 'Now there is 
no hope for any good. It is all over with quiet 
learning, thought, piety and progress ; violence 
is on one side and folly on the other ; and they 
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accuse me of having caused it all. If I joined 
Luther I could only perish with him, and I do 
not mean to run my neck into a halter. Popes 
and emperors must decide matters. I will ac- 
cept what is good, and do as I can with the 
rest. Peace on any terms is better than the 
justest war.' 
Erasmus never stooped to real baseness. He 
was too clever, too genuinehe had too great 
a c.ontempt for worldly greatness. They offer- 
ed him a bishopric if he would attack Luther. 
He only laughed at them. What was a bishop- 
ric to him ? He preferred a quiet life among 
his bo)ks at Louvaine. 
But there was no more quiet for Erasmus at 
Louvaine or anywhere. Here is a scene be- 
tween him and the Prior of the Dominicans in 
the presence of the Rector of the University. 
The Dominican had preached at Erasmus 
in the University pulpit. Erasmus complained 
to the Rector, and the Rector invited the 
Dominican to defend himself. Erasmus tells 
the story. 
'I sat on one side and the monk on the 
other, the Rector between us to prevent our 
scratching. 
'The monk asked what the matter was, and 
said he had done no harm. 
' I said he had told lies of me, and that was 
harm. 
'It was after dinner. The holy man was 
flushed. He turned purple. 
'" Why do you abuse monks in your books ?" 
he said. 
'"I spoke of your order," I answered. "I 
did not mention you. You denounced me by 
name as a friend of Luther." 
'He raged like a madman. "You are the 
cause of all this trouble," he said ; "you are a 
chameleon, you can twist everything." 
'" You see what a fellow he is," said I, turn- 
ing to the Rector. "It it comes to calling 
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names, why I can do that too; but let us be 
reasonable." 
' He still roared and cursed ; he vowed he 
would never rest until he had destroyed 
Luther. 
' I said he might curse Luther till he burst 
himself if he pleased. I complained of his 
cursing me. 
' He answered, that if I did not agree with 
Luther. I ought to say so, and write against 
hhn. 
' " Why should I ?" urged I. "The quarrel 
is none of mine. Why should I irritate Luther 
against me when he has horns and knows, how 
to use them ?" 
' "Well, then," said he, "if you will not 
write, at least you can say that we Dominicans 
have had the best of the argument." 
'" How can I do that ? " replied I. "You 
have burnt his books, but I never heard that 
you had answered them." 
' He almost spat upon me, I understand 
that there is to be a form of prayer for the 
conversion of Erasmus and Luther.' 
But Erasmus was not to escape so easily. 
Adrian the Sixth, who succeeded Leo, was his 
old school-fellow, and implored his assistance 
in terms which "made refusal impossible. 
Adrian wanted Erasmus to come to him to 
Rome. He was too wary to walk into the 
wolf's den. But Adrian required him to write, 
and reluctantly he felt that he must comply. 
What was he to say ? 
' If his Holiness will set about reform in 
good earnest,' he wrote to the Pope's secre- 
tary, ' and if he will not be too hard on Luther, 
I may, perhaps, do good; but what Luther 
writes of the tyranny, the corruption, the cov- 
etness of Roman court, would, my friend, that 
it was not true.' 
To Adrian himself, Erasmus addressed a 
letter really remarkable. 
' I cannot go to your Holiness,' he said, ' King 
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Calcnlus will not let me. I have dreadful 
health, which this tornado has not improved. 
I, who was the favorite of everybody, am now 
cursed by everybody--at Louvaine by .the 
monks ; in Germany by the Lutherans. I have 
fallen into trouble in my old age, like a mouse 
into a pot of pitch. You say, Come to Rome ; 
you might as well say to the crab, Fly. The 
crab says, Give me wings; I say, Give me back 
my health and my youth. If I write calmly 
against Luther I shall be called lukewarm; if 
I write as he does, I shall stir a hornets' nest. 
People think he can be put down by force. 
The more force you try, the stronger he will 
grow. Such disorders cannot be cured in that 
way. The Wickliffites in England were put 
down, but the fire smouldered. 
' If you mean to use violence you have no 
need of me;but mark this--if monks and 
theologians think only of themselves, no good 
wit, l come of it. Look rather into the causes 
ot all this confusion, and apply your remedies 
,here. Send for the best and wisest men from 
all parts of Christendom and take their ad- 
vice.' 
Tell a crab to fly. Tell a pope to be rea- 
sonable. Youmust relieve hin of his infalli- 
bility if you want him to act like a sensible man. 
Adrian could undertake no reforms, and still 
besought Erasmus to take arms for him. 
Erasmus determined to gratify Adrian with 
least danger to himself and least injury to 
Luther. 
'I remember Uzzah, and am afraid,' he said, 
in his quizzing way ; ' it is not every one who 
is allowed to uphold the ark. Many a wise 
man has attacked Luther, and what has been 
effected? The Pope curses, the Emperor 
threatens ; there are prisons, confiscations, 
faggots; and all is vain. What can a poor 
pigmy like me do ? 
* The world has been besotted with ceremo- 



hies. Miserable monks have ruled all, entang- 
ling men's consciences for their own benefit. 
Dogma has been heaped on dogma. The 
bishops have been tyrants, the Pope's commis- 
saries have been rascals. Luther has been an 
instrument of God's displeasure, like Pharaoh 
or Nebuchadnezzar, or the Cesars, and I shall 
not attack him on such grounds as these.' 
Erasmus was too acute to defend against 
Luther the weak points of a bad cause. He 
would not declare for him--but we would not 
go over to his enemies. Yet, unless he quar- 
relled with Adrian, he could not be absolutely 
silent ; so he chose a subject to write upon on 
which all schools of theology, Catholic or Prot- 
estantmall philosophers, all thinkers of what- 
ever kind, have been divided from the begin- 
ning of time : fate and free will, predestination 
and the liberty of manma problem which has 
no solution--which may be argued even from 
eternity to eternity. 
The reason of the selection was obvious. 
Erasmus wished to please the Pope and not 
exasperate Luther. Of course he pleased 
neither, and offended both. 
Luther, who did not comprehend his motive, 
was needlessly angry. Adrian and the monks 
were openly contemptuous. Sick of them and 
their quarrels, he grew weary of the world, and 
began to wish to be well out of it. 
It is characteristic of Erasmus that, like 
many highly-gifted men, but unlike all theo- 
logians, he expressed a hope for sudden death, 
and declared it to be one of the greatest bless- 
ings which a human creature can receive. 
Do not suppose that he broke down .or 
showed the white feather to fortune's buffets. 
Through all storms he stuck bravely to his own 
proper work- editing classics, editing the Fa- 
thers, writing paraphrases--still doing for 
Europe what no other man could have done. 
The Dominicans hunted him away from 
Louvaine. There was no living for him in 
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Germany for the Protestants. He suffered 
" dreadfully from the stone, too, and in all ways 
had a cruel time of it. Yet he continued, for 
all that, to make life endurable. 
He moved about in Switzerland and on the 
Upper Ihine. The lakes, the mountains, the 
waterfalls, the villas on the hill slopes, de- 
lighted Erasmus when few people else cared 
for such things. He was particular about his 
wine. The vintage of Burgundy was as new 
blood in his veins, and quickened his pen into 
brightness and life. 
The German wines he liked worstfor this 
point among others, which is curious to observe 
in those days. The great capitalist wine- 
growers, anti-Reformers all of them, were 
people without conscience and humanity, and 
adulterated their liquors. Of course they did. 
They believed in nothing but money, and this 
was the way to make money. 
' The water they mix with the wine,' Erasmus 
says, ' is the least part of the mischief. They 
put in lime, and alum, and resin, and sulphur, 
and saltand then they say it is good enough 
for heretics.' 
Observe the practical issue of religious cor- 
ruption. Show me a people where trade is dis- 
honest, and I will show you a people where re- 
ligion is a sham. 
' We hang men that steal money.' Erasmus 
exclaimed, writing doubtless with the remem- 
brance of a stomach-ache. ' These wretches 
steal our money and our lives too, and get off 
scot free.' 
He settled at last at Basle, which the storm 
had not yet reached and tried to bury himself 
among his books. I'he shrieks of the conflict, 
however, still troubled his ears. He heard his 
own name still cursed, and he could not bear 
it or sit quiet under it. 
His correspondence continued enormous. 
The high powers still appealed to him for ad- 
vice and help: of open meddling he .would 
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lions, cerberuses, cancers, scorpions every day 
at my svord's point- not to mention sn'alle'r 
vermin--rats, mosquitoes, bugs, and fleas. _-Xlv 
troops of friends are turned to enemies. 
dinner-tables or social gatherings in churches 
and kings" courts, in public carriage or public 
flvboat, scandal pursues me. and calumny de- 
files my name. Every goose now hissds at 
Erasmus- and it is worse than being stoned, 
once for all, like Stephen, or shot with arrows 
like Sebastian. 
'They attack me now even for my Latin 
style, and spatter me with epigrams. ame I 
would have parted with; but to be the sport 
of blacko'uards--to be pelted with potsherds 
and dirt and orduremis not this worse than 
death ? 
" There is no rest for me in mv age, unless 
I join Luther- and I cannot accept his doc- 
trines. Sometimes I am stung with a desire 
to avenge my wrongs-but I say to myself, 
" Will you, to gratify your spleen, raise your 
hand against your mo'th'er the Church, wh be- 
got you at the font and fed you with the word 
of God ?" I cannot do it. Yet I understand 
now how Arius, and Tertullian, and Wickliff 
were dri'en into schism. The theologians say 
I am their enemy. Why ? Because I bade 
monks remember their vws- because I told 
parsons to leave their wranglings and read the 
Bible- because I told popes and cardinals to 
look at the Apostles, and make themselves 
more like to them. If this is to be their enemy, 
then indeed I ha-e injured them.' 
This was almost the last. The stone, ad- 
vancing years, and incessant toil had worn him 
to a shred. The clouds grew blacker. News 
came from England that his dear friends .Iore 
and Fisher had died upon the scaffold. He 
had long ceased to care for life; and death, 
almost as sudden as he had longed for, gave 
him peace at last. 
So ended Desiderius Erasmus, the world's 
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of Wartburg, to prevent him from being mur- 
dered or kidnapped. He remained there many 
months; and du.ring that time the old eccles- 
iastical institutions of Germany were burning 
like a North American forest. The monas- 
teries were broken up; the estates were ap- 
propriated by the nobles ; the monks were sent 
wandering into the world. The bishops looked 
helplessly on while their ancient spiritual do- 
minion was torn to pieces and trodden under 
foot. The Elector of Saxony, the Landgrave 
of Hesse, and several more of the princes, de- 
clared for the Reformation. The Protestants 
had a maiority in the Diet, and controlled the 
force of the empire. Charles the Fifth, busy 
with his French vars, and in want of money, 
dared not press questions to a crisis which he 
had not power to cope with; and he was ob- 
liged for a time to recognize what he could not 
prevent. You would have thought Luther 
would have been well pleased to see the seed 
which he had sown bear fruit so rapidly; yet 
it was exactly while all this was going on 
that he experienced those temptations of the 
devil of which he has left so wonderful an ac- 
count. 
We shall have our own opinions on the nat- 
ure of these apparitions. But Luther, it is 
quite certain, believed that Satan himself at- 
tacked him in person. Satan, he tells us, came 
often to him, and said, ' See what you have 
done. Behold this ancient Churchmthis 
mother of saintsmpolluted and defiled by 
brutal violence. And it is youmyou, a poor 
ignorant monk, that have set the people on to 
their unholy work. Are you so much wiser 
than the saints who approved the things which 
you have denounced ? Popes, bishops, clergy, 
kings, emperors--are none of these--are not 
all these together--wiser tha.n Martin Luther 
the monk ? ' 
The devil, he says, caused hint great agony 
by these suggestions. He fell into deep fits 
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of doubt and humiliation and despondency. 
And wherever these thoughts came from we can 
only say that they were very natural thoughts 
mnatural and right. He called them tempta- 
tions; yet these were temptations which would 
not have occurred to any but a high-minded 
man. 
He had, however, done only what duty had 
forced him to do. His business was to trust 
to God, who had begun the work and knew 
what He meant to make of it. His doubt 
and misgivings, therefore, he ascribed to Satan 
and his enormous imaginative vigor gave body 
to the voice which was speaking in him. 
He tells man 3' humorous stories--not always 
producible--of the means with which he e'n- 
countered his offensive visitor. 
' The devil,' he says, ' is very proud, and 
what he least likes is to be laughed at.' One 
night he was disturbed by something rattling 
in his room; the modern unbeliever will sup- 
pose it was a mouse. He got up, lit a candle, 
searched the apartment through, and could 
find nothing--the Evil One was indisputably 
there. 
'Oh!' he said, 'it is you, is it ? He re- 
turned to bed, and went to sleep. 
Think as you please about the cause of the 
noise, but remember that Luther had not the 
least doubt that he was alone in the room with 
the actual devil, who, if he could not overcome 
his soul, could at least twist his neck in a 
momentand then think what courage there 
must have been in a man who could deliber- 
atelv sleep in such a presence ! 
uring his retirement he translated the 
Bible. The confusion at last became so des- 
perate that he could no longer be spared: and 
believing that he was certain to be destroyed, 
he left Wartburg and returned to Wittenberg. 
Death was always before him as supremely 
imminent. He used to say that it would be a 
great disgrace to the Pope if he died in his bed, 
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He was wanted once at Leipsic. His friends 
said if he weut there Duke George would kill 
him. 
'Duke George!' he said; 'Iwould go to 
Leipsic if it rained Duke Georges for nine 
days !' 
o such cataclysm of Duke George happily 
took place. The single one there was would 
have gladly been mischievous if he could" but 
Luther outlived him--lived for twenty-four 
years after this, in continued toil, re-shaping 
the German Church, and giving form to its new 
doctrine. 
Sacerdotalism, properly so called, was utter- 
ly abolished. The corruptions of the Church 
had all grown out of one root--the notion that 
the Christian priesthood possesses mystical 
power, conferred through episcopal ordina- 
tion. 
Religion, as Luther conceived it, did not 
consist in certain things done to and for a man 
by a so-called priest. It was the devotion of 
each individual soul to the service of God. 
Masses were nothing, and absolution was 
nothing" and a clergyman differed only from a 
layman in being set apart for the especial duties 
of teaching and preaching. 
I am not concerned to defend Luther's view 
in this matter. It is a matter of fact only, 
that in getting rid of episcopal ordination, he 
dried up the fountain from which the mechan- 
ical and idolatrous conceptions of religion had 
sprung; and, in consequence, the religious 
life of Germany has expanded with the prog- 
ress of knowledge, while priesthoods every- 
where cling to the formulas of the past, in 
which they live, and move, and have their 
being. 
Enough of this. 
The peculiar doctrine which has passed into 
Europe under Luther's name is known as 
Justification by Faith. Bandied about as a 
watchword of party, it has by this time hardened 



into a formula, aad has beco_m.e bar.ren as the 
soil of a trodden foot-path. As original!y 
proclaimed by Luther, it contained the deepest 
of moral truths. It expressed what was, and 
is, .and must be, in one language or anothe.r, 
to the end of time, the conviction of every 
generous-minded man. 
The service of God, as Luther learnt it from 
the monks, was a thing of desert and reward. 
So many good works done, so much to the 
right page in the great book ; where the stock 
proved insufficient, there was the reserve fund 
of the merits of the saints, which the Church 
dispensed for money to those who needed. 
' Merit !' Luther thought. 'What merit can 
there be in such a poor caitiff as man ? The 
better a man is--the more clearly he sees how 
little he is good for, the greater mockery it 
seems to attribute to him the notion of having 
deserved reward.' 
' Miserable creatures that we are !' he said ; 
' we earn our bread in sin. Till we are seven 
years old, we do nothing but eat and drink 
and sleep and play ; from seven to twenty-one 
we study four hours a day, the iest of it we 
run about and amuse ourselves ; then we work 
till fifty, and then we grow again to be children. 
We sleep half our lives; we give God a tenth 
of our time" and yet we think that with our 
good works we can merit heaven. What have 
I. been doing to-day? I have talked for two 
hours; I have been at meals three hours; I 
have been idle four hours! Ah, enter not into 
judgment with thy servant, 0 Lord !' 
A perpetual struggle. Forever to be falling, 
yet to rise again and stumble forward with eyes 
turned to-heaven--this was the best which 
would ever come of man. It was accepted in 
its imperfection by the infinite grace of God, 
who pities mortal weakness, and accepts the 
intention for the deed--who, when there is a 
sincere desire to serve Him, overlooks the 
shortcomings of infirmity. 

i . 
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he was once four days without food of any sort, 
having emptied his larder among the poor. 
All kinds of people thrust themselves on 
Luther for help. Flights of nuns from the dis- 
solved convents came to him to provide for 
themmnaked, shivering creatures, with scarce 
a rag to cover them. Eight florins were want- 
ed once to provide clothes for some of them. 
' Eight florins ! ' he said ; ' and where am I to 
get eight florins ?' Great people had nade him 
presents of plate : it all went to market to be 
turned into clothes and food for the wretched. 
Melancthon says that, unless provoked, he 
was usually very gentle and tolerant. He 
recognized, and was ahnost alone in recogniz- 
ing, the necessity of granting liberty of con- 
science. No one hated Popery nore than he 
did, yet he said :-- 
' The Papists must bear with us, and we with 
them. If they will not follow us, we have no 
right to force them. Wherever they can, they 
will hang, burn, behead, and strangle us. I 
shall be persecuted as long as I live, and most 
likely killed. But it must come to this at last 
---every man must be allowed to believe ac- 
cording to his conscience, and answer for his 
belief to his Maker.' 
Erasmus said of Luther that there were two 
natures in him : sometimes he wrote like an 
apostle--sometimes like a raving ribald. 
Doubtless, Luther could be impolite on oc- 
casions. When he was angry, invectives 
rushed from him like boulder rocks down a 
mountain torrent in flood. We need not ad- 
mire all that; in quiet times it is hard to 
understand it. 
Here, for instance, is a specimen. Our 
Henry the Eighth, who began life as a highly 
orthodox sovereign, broke a lance with Luther 
for the Papacy. 
Luther did not credit Henry with a composi- 
tion which was probably his own after all. 
He thought the king was put forward by some 
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of the English bishops--'Thomists' he calls 
them, as men who looked for the beginning 
and end of wisdom to the writings of Thomas 
Aquinas. 
'Courage,' he exclaimed to them, ' swine 
that you are ! burn me then, if you can and 
dare. Here I am; do your worst upon me. 
Scatter my ashes to all the windsmspread 
them through all seas. My spirit shall pursue 
you still. Living, I am the foe of the Papacy; 
and dead, I will be its foe twice over. Hogs 
of Thomists! Luther shall be the bear in 
your waymthe lion in your path. Go where 
you will Luther shall cross you. Luther shall 
leave you neither peace nor rest till he has 
crushed in your brows of brass and dashed out 
your iron brains.' 
Strong expressions; but the times were not 
gentle. The prelates whom he supposed him- 
self to be addressing were the men who filled 
our Smithfield with the reek of burning human 
flesh. 
Men of Luther's stature are like the violent 
forces of Nature herself--terrible when roused, 
and, in repose, majestic and beautiful. Of 
vanity he had not a trace. 'Do not call your- 
selves Lutherans,' he said;' call yourselves 
Christians. Who and what is Luther? Has 
Luther been crucified for the world ? ' 
I mentioned his love of music. His songs 
and hymns were the expression of the very in- 
most heart of the German people. ' Music' he 
called ' the grandest and sweetest gifts of God 
to man.' 'Satan hates music,' he said; 'he 
knows how it drives the evil spirit out of us.' 
He was extremely interested in all natural 
things. Before the science of botany was 
dreamt of, Luther had divined the principle 
of vegetable life. ' The principle of marri- 
age runs through all creation,' he said; ' and 
flowers as well as animals are male and 
female.' 
A garden called out bursts of eloquence from 



him; beautiful sometimes as a finished piece 
of poetry. 
One April day as he was watching the swel- 
ling buds, he exclaimed :-- 
' Praise be to God the Creator, who out of a 
dead world makes all alive again. See those 
shoots how they burgeon and swell. Image of 
the resurrection of the dead ! Winter is death 
--summer is th'e resurrection. Between them 
lie spring and autumn, as the period of uncer- 
tainty and change. The proverb says-- 

Trust not a day 
Ere birth of May. 

Let us pray our Father in heaven to give us 
this day our daily bread.' 
'We are in the dawn of a new era,' he said 
another time ; ' we are beginning to think some- 
thing of the natural world which was ruined in 
Adam's fall. We are learning to see all round 
us the greatness and glory of the Creator. We 
can see the Almighty hand--the infinite good- 
hess--in the humblest flower. We praise Him 
--we thank Him--we glorify Himqwe recog- 
nize in creation the power of His word. He 
spoke and it was there. The stone of the 
peach is hard; but the soft kernel swells and 
bursts it when the time comes. An eggq 
what a thing is that! If an egg had never 
been seen in Europe, and a traveller had 
brought one from Calcutta, how would all the 
world have wondered !' 
And again : 
'If a man could make a single rose, we 
should give him an empire-yet roses, and 
flowers no less beautiful, are scattered in pro- 
fusion over the world, and no one regards 
them.' 
There are infinite other things which I 
should like to tell you about Luther, but time 
wears on. I must confine what more I have 
to say to a single matter--for which more than 
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any other he has been blamed--I mean his 
marriage. 
He himself, a monk and a priest, had taken 
a vow of celibacy. The person whom he 
married had been a nun, and as such had taken 
a vow of celibacy also. 
The marriage was unquestionably no affair 
of passion. Luther had come to middle age 
when it was brought about, when temptations 
of that kind lose their power ; and among the 
many accusations which have been brought 
against his early life, no one has ventured to 
charge him with incontinence. His taking a 
wife was a grave act deliberately performed ; 
and it was either meant as a public insult to 
established ecclesiastical usage, or else he con- 
sidered that the circumstances of the time 
required it of him. 
Let us see what those circumstances were. 
The enforcement of celibacy on the clergy was, 
in Luther's opinion, both iniquitous in itself, 
and productive of enormous immorality. The 
impurity of the religious orders had been the 
jest of satirists for a hundred years. It had 
been the distress and perplexity of pious and 
serious persons. Luther himself was impressed 
with profound pity for the poor men, who were 
cut off from the natural companionship which 
nature had provided for them--who were thus 
exposed to temptations which they ought not 
to have been called upon to resist. 
The dissolution of the religious houses had 
enormously complicated the problem. Ger- 
many was covered with friendless and home- 
less men and women adrift upon the world. 
They came to Luther to tell them what to do ; 
and advice was of little service without example. 
The world Lad grown accustomed to 
immorality in such persons. They might have 
lived together in concubinage, and no one 
would have thought much about it. Their 
marriage was regarded with a superstitious 
terror as a kind of incest. 
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Luther, on the other hand, regarded mar- 
riage as the natural and healthy state in which 
clergy as well as laity were intended to live. 
hnmorality was hateful to him as a degradation 
of a sacrament--impious, loathsome, and dis- 
honored. Marriage was the condition in 
which humanity was at onc.e purest, best, and 
happiest. 
For himself, he had become inured to a 
single life. He had borne the injustice of 
his lot, when the burden had been really heavy. 
But time and custom had lightened the load ; 
and had there been nothing at issue but his 
own personal happiness, he would not have 
given further occasion to the malice of his 
enemies. 
But tens of thousands of poor creatures 
were looking to him to guide them--guide them 
by precept, or guide them by example. He 
had satisfied himself that the vow of celibacy 
had been unlawfully imposed both on him and 
them--that, as he would put it, it had been a 
snare devised by the devil. He saw that all 
eyes were fixed on him, that it was no use to 
tell others that they might marry, unless he 
himself led the way, and married first. And 
it was characteristic of him that, having resolved 
to do the thing, he did it in the way most likely 
to show the world his full thought upon the 
matter. 
That this was his motive, there is no kind 
of doubt whatever. 
' We may be able to live unmarried,' he said ; 
' but in these davs we must protest in deed as 
well as word, against the doctrine of celibacy. 
It is an invention of Satan. Before I took nay 
wife, I had made up my mind that I must marry 
some one ; and had I been overtaken by illness. 
I should have betrothed myself to some piou 
maiden.' 
He asked nobody's advice. Had he let his 
intention be suspected, the moderate respec- 
table people--the people who thought like 
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Erasmus--those who wished well to what was 
good, but wished also to stand well with the 
world's opinion--such persons as these would 
have overwhelmed him with remonstrances. 
' When you marry,' he said to a friend in a 
similar situation, 'be quiet about it, or moun- 
tains will rise between you and your wishes. 
If I had not been swift and secret I should 
have had the whole world in my way.' 
Catherine Bora, the lady whom he chose 
for his wife, was a nun of good family, left 
homeless and shelterless by the breaking-up of 
her convent. She was an ordinary, unimagin- 
ative bodywplain in person and plain in mind, 
in no sense whatever a heroine of romance-- 
but a decent, sensible, commonplace Haus Frau. 
The age of romance was over with both 
of them ; yet for all that, never marriage 
brought a plainer blessing with it. They 
began with respect and ended with steady 
affection. 
The happiest life on earth Luther used to 
say, is with a pious good wife: in peace and 
quiet, contented with a little, and giving God 
thanks. 
He spoke from his own experience. His 
Katie, as he called her, was not clever, .nd he 
had numerous stories to tell of the beginning 
of their adventures together. 
' The first year of married life is an odd 
business he says. ' At meals, where you used 
to be alone, you are yourself and somebody 
else. When you wake in the morning, there 
are a pair oftails close to you on the pillow. 
My Katie used to sit with me when I was at 
work. She thought she ought not to be silent. 
She did not know what to say, so she would 
ask me. 
'" Herr Doctor, is not the master of the 
ceremonies in Prussia the brother of the Mar- 
grave ? ,,, 
She was an old woman. 
' Doctor,' she said to him one day, ' how is it 
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that under Popery we prayed so often and so 
earnestly, and now our prayers are cold and 
seldom ?' 
Katie might have spoken for herself. Luther, 
to the last, spent hours of every day in prayer. 
He advised her to read the Bible a little more. 
She said she had read enough of it, and knew 
half of it by heart. 'Ah !' he said, "here 
begins weariness of the word of God. One 
day new light will rise up, and the Scriptures 
will be despised and be flung away into the 
corner.' 
His relations with his children were singu. 
larly beautiful. The recollection of his own 
boyhood made him especially gentle with them, 
and their fancies and imaginations delighted 
him. 
Children, to him, were images of unfallen 
nature. ' Children,' he said, 'imagine heaven 
a place where rivers run with cream, and trees 
are hung with cakes and plums. Do not blame 
them. They are but showing their simple, 
natural, unquestioning, all-believing faith.' 
One day, after dinner, when the fruit was 
on the table, the children were watching it 
with longing eyes. 'That is the way,' he said, 
'in which we grown Christians ought to look 
for the Judgment Day.' 
His daughter Magdalen died when she was 
fourteen. He speaks of his loss with the un- 
affected simplicity of natural grief, yet with 
the faith of a man who had not the slightest 
doubt into whose hands his treasure was 
passing. Perfect nature and perfect piety. 
Neither one emotion nor the other disguised 
or suppressed. 
You will have gathered something, I hope, 
from these faint sketches, of what Luther was; 
you will be able to see how far he deserves to 
be called by our modern new lights, a Philistine 
or a heretic. We will now return to the subject 
with which we began, and resume, in a general 
conclusion the argument of these Lectures. 



SPINOZA.* 

This little volume is one evidence among 
many of the interest which continues to be felt 
by the German students in Spinoza. The actual 
merit of the book itself is little or nothing ; but 
it shows the industry with which they are glean- 
ing among the libraries of Holland for any 
traces of him which they can recover; and the 
smallest fragments of his writings are acquir- 
ing that factitious importance which attaches 
to the most insignificant relics of acknowledged 
greatness. Such industry cannot be otherwise 
than laudable, but we do not think it at present 
altogether wisely directed. Nothing is likely 
to be brought to light which will further illus- 
trate Spinoza's philosophy. He himself spent 
the better part of his life in clearing his lan- 
guage of ambiguities ; and such earlier sketches 
of his system as are supposed still to be extant 
in MS., and a specimen of which M. Boehmer 
believes himself to have discovered, contribute 
only obscurity to what is in no need of addi- 
tional difficulty. Of Spinoza's private history, 
on the contrary, rich as it must have been, and 
abundant traces of it as must be extant some- 
where in his own and his friends' correspond- 
ence, we know only enough to feel how vast a 
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chasm remains to be filled. It is not often 
that any man in this world lives a life so well 
worth writing as Spinoza lived; not for strik- 
ing incidents or large events connected with it, 
but because (and no sympathy with his peculiar 
opinions disposes us to exaggerate his merit) 
he was one of the very best men whom these 
modern times have seen, Excommunicated, 
disinherited, and thrown upon the world when 
a mere boy to seek his livelihood, he resisted 
the inducements which on all sides were urged 
upon him to come forward in the world. He 
refused pensions, legacies, money in many 
forms; he maintained himself with grinding 
glasses for optical instruments, an art which 
he had been taught in early life, and in which 
he excelled the best workmen in Holland ; and 
when he died, which was at the early age of 
forty-four, the affection with which he was re- 
garded showed itself singularly in the endorse- 
ment of a tradesman's bill which was sent in 
to his executors, in which he was described as 
M. Spinoza of ' blessed memory.' 
The account which remains of him we owe, 
not to an admiring disciple, but to a clerg;- 
man to whom his theories were detestable; 
and his biographer allows that the most malig- 
nant scrutiny had failed to detect a blemish in 
his character--that, except so far as his opin- 
ions were blamable, he had lived to outward 
appearance free from fault. We desire, in what 
we are going to say of him, to avoid offensive 
collision with popular prejudices; still less 
shall we place ourselves in antagonism with 
the earnest convictions of serious persons -" our 
business is to relate what Spinoza was, and 
leave others to form their own conclusions. 
But one lesson there does seem to lie in such 
a life of such a man,ma lesson which he taught 
equally by example and in word,--that wher- 
ever there is genuine and thorough love for 
good and goodness, no speculative superstruct- 
ure of opinion can be so extravagant as to for- 
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it out its conclusions and whatever other merits 
-or demerits belong to him, at least he has done 
as much as with language can be done to make 
himself thoroughly understood. 
And yet, both in friend and enemy alike, 
there has been a reluctance to see Spinoza as 
he really was. The Herder and Schleiermao 
cher school have claimed him as a Christian-- 
position which no little disguise was necessary 
to make tenable; the .orthodox Protestants 
and Catholics have called him an Atheist1 
which is still more extravagant; and even a 
man like Novalis, who, it might have been ex- 
pected, would have had something reasonable 
to say, could find no better name for him than 
a Golf lrunkner 2llrann--a God intoxicated 
man: an expression which has been quoted 
by everybody who has since written upon the 
subject, and which is about as inapplicable as 
those laboriously pregnant sayings u.'sually are. 
With due allowance for exaggeratxon, such a 
name would describe tolerably the Transcen- 
dental mystics, a Toler, a Boehmen, or a Swe- 
denborg; but with what justice can it be ap- 
plied to the cautious, methodical Spinoza, who 
carried his thoughts about with him for twenty 
years, deliberately shaping them, and who gave 
them at last to the world in a form more severe 
than with such subjects had ever been so much 
as attempted before ? With him, as with all 
great men, there was no effort after sublime 
emotions. He was a plain, practical person ; 
his object in philosophy was only to find a rule 
by which to govern his own actions and his 
own judgment; and his treatises contain no 
more than the conclusions at which he arrived 
in this purely personal search, with the grounds 
on which he rested them. 
We cannot tlo better than follow his own ac- 
count of himself as he has given it in the open- 
ing of his unfinished Tract, ' De Emendatione 
Intellectus.' His language is very beautiful, 
but i i elaborate and full ; and as we have  
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the axioms of his system, they must be self- 
evident truths, of which no proof was required ; 
and the illustration which he gives of the char- 
acter of such ideas is ingenious and Platonic. 
In order to produce any mechanical instru- 
ment, Spinoza says, we require others with 
which to manufacture it; and others again to 
manufacture those; and it would seem thus as 
if the process must be an infinite one, and as 
if nothing could ever be made at all. Nature, 
however, has provided for the difficulty in creat- 
ing of her own accord certain rude instruments 
with the help of which we can make others 
better ; and others again with the help of those. 
And so he thinks it must be with the mlnd; 
there must be somewhere similar original in- 
struments provided also as the first outfit of 
intellectual enterprise. To discover these, he 
examines the various senses in which men are 
said to know anything, and he finds that they 
resolve themselves into three, or, as he else- 
where divides it, four. 
We know a thing-- 
f i. ff.x mero auditu : because we have 
heard it from some person or persons 
whose veracity we have no reason to 
question. 
ii..4b ex2erienti vag : from general 
experience: for instance, all facts or 
phenomena which come to us through 
our senses as phenomena, but of the 
causes of which we are ignorant. 
. We know a thing as we have correctly 
convinced the laws of its phenomena, and see 
them following in their sequence in the order 
of nature. 
3- Finally, we know a thing, ex scienti in- 
tuitiva, which alone is absolutely clear and 
certain. 
To illustrate these divisions, suppose it be 
required to find a fourth proportional which 
hll stand to the third of three numbers as 
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3. From a given cause an effect necessarily foIIowsj 
and if there be no given cause no effect can follow. 
4- Things which have nothing in common with each 
other cannot be understood through one another--/, e. 
the conception of one does not involve the conception of 
the other. 
5- To understand an effect implies that we under- 
stand the cause of it. 
6. A true idea is one which orresponds with its 
ideate. 
7- The essence of anything which can be conceived 
as non-existent does not involve existence. 
Such is our metaphysical outfit of simple 
ideas with which to start upon our enterprise 
of learning. The larger number of them, so 
far from being simple, must be absolutely with- 
out meaning to persons whose minds are un- 
disciplined in metaphysical abstraction; they 
become only intelligible propositions as we 
look back upon them with the light of the sys- 
tem which they are supposed to contain. 
Although, however, we may justly quarrel 
with such unlooked-for difficulties, the import- 
ant question, after all, is not of the obscurity 
of these axioms, but of their truth. Many 
things in all the sciences are obscure to an un- 
practised understanding, which are true enough 
and clear enough to people acquainted with the 
subjects, and they may be fairly made the 
foundations of a scientific system, although 
rudimentary students must be contented to ac- 
cept them upon faith. Of course, also, it is 
entirely competent to Spinoza, or to any one, 
to define the terms which he intends to use 
just as he pleases, provided it be understood 
that any conclusions which he derives out of 
them alply only to the ideas so defined, and 
not to any supposed object existing which cor- 
responds with them. Euclid defines his trian- 
gles and circles, and discovers that to figures 
- so des,qribed, certain properties previously un- 
known- may be proved to belong. But as in 
-natu,re-there are no such things as triangles 
and circles exactly answering the definition, his 
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exists, and the ultimate experience of existence, 
so far from being of that clear kind which can 
be accepted as an axiom, is the most confused 
of all our sensations. What is existence ? and 
what is that something which ve say exists ? 
Things--essences--existences! these are but 
the vague names with which faculties, con- 
structed only to deal with conditional pheno- 
mena, disguise their incapacity. The world in 
the Hindoo legend was supported upon the 
back of the tortoise. It was a step between 
the world and nothingness, and served to cheat 
the imagination with ideas of a fictitious rest- 
ing-place. 
If any one affirms (sa3"s Spinoza) that he has a clear, 
distinct--that is to say, a true--idea of substance, but 
that nevertheless he is uncertain whether any such sub- 
stance exist, it is the same as if he were to affirm that 
he had a true idea, but vet was uncertain whether it was 
not false. Or if he say that substance can be created, 
it is like saying that a false idea can become a true 
idea--as absurd a thing as it is possible to conceive ; and 
therefore the existence of substance, as well as the 
essence of it, must be acknowledged as an eteranl 
verity. 
It is again the same story. Spinoza speaks 
of a clear idea of substance; but he has not 
proved that such an idea is within the compass 
of the mind. A man's own notion that he sees 
clearly, is no proof that he reallv sees clearly ; 
and the distinctness of a definiiion in itself is 
no evidence that it corresponds adequately 
with the object of it. No doubt a man who 
professes to have an idea of substance as an 
existing thing, cannot doubt, as long as he has 
it, that substance so exists. This is merely to 
say that as long as a man is certain of this or 
that fact, he has no doubt of it. But neither 
his certainty nor Spinoza's will be of any use 
to a man who has no such idea, and who can- 
not recognize the lawfulness of the method by 
which it is arrived at. 
From the self-existing substance it is a short 
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step to the existence of God. After a few more 
propositions, following one another with the 
same kind of coherence, we arrive successivel-,- 
at the conclusion that there is but one sul:- 
stance; that this substance being necessaril.. 
existent, it is also infinite; that it is ther- 
fore identical with the Being who had been 
previously defined as the ' Ens absolute per- 
rectum.' 
Demonstrations of this kind were the charac- 
teristics of the period. Descartes had set the 
example of constructing them, and was followed 
by Cudworth, Clarke, Berkeley, and man). 
others besides Spinoza. The inconclusiveness 
of the method may perhaps be observed most 
readily in the strangely opposite conceptions 
formed by all these writers of the nature of 
that Being whose existence they nevertheless 
agreed, by the same process, to gather each 
out of their ideas. It is important, however, 
to examine it carefully, for it is the very key- 
stone of the Pantheistic system. 
As stated by Descartes, the argument 
stands something as follows :mGod is an all- 
perfect Being,--perfection is the idea which we 
form of him : existence is a mode of perfection, 
and therefore God exists. The sophism we 
are told is only apparent. Existence is part of 
the idea--as much involved in it as the equality 
of all lines drawn from the centre to the cir- 
cumference of a circle is involved in the idea 
of a circle. A_ non-existent all-perfect Being is 
as inconceivable as a quadrilateral triangle. 
It is sometimes answered that in this way we 
may prove the existence of anythingmTitans, 
Chimaeras, or Olympian Gods ; we have but to 
define them as existing, and the proof is com- 
plete. But, this objection summarily set aside ; 
none of those beings are by hypothesis abso- 
lutely perfect, and, therefore, of their existence 
we can conclude nothing. With greater justice, 
however, we may say, that of such terms as 
perfection and existence we know too little to 



speculate. Existence may be an imperfection 
for all we can tell; we know nothing about 
the matter. Such arguments are but endless 
petitiones :rinci:ii--like the self-devouring ser- 
pent, resolving themselves into nothing. We 
wander round and round them, in the hope of 
finding some tangible point at which we can 
seize their meaning;but we are presented 
everywhere with the same impracticable sur- 
face, from which our grasp glides off in- 
effectual. 
Spinoza himself, however, obviously felt an 
intense conviction of the validity of his argu- 
ment. His opinion is stated with sufficient 
distinctness in one of his letters. ' Nothing is 
more clear,' he writes to his pupil De Vries, 
 than that, on the one hand, everything which 
exists is conceived by or under some attribute 
or other; that the more reality, therefore, a 
being or thing has, the more attributes must be 
assigned to it ;' ' and conversely' (and this he 
calls his argumentum:a/mariura in proof of the 
existence of God), ' the more attributes  assiffn 
to a thin, the more I am forced lo conceive it as 
existin.' Arrange the argument how we 
please, we shall never get it into a form clearer 
than this :The more perfect a thing is, the 
more it must exist (as if existence could admit 
of more or less) ; and therefore the all-perfect 
Being must exist absolutely.. There is no flaw, 
we are told, in the reasomng ; and if we are 
not convinced, it is from the confused habits 
of our own minds. 
Some persons may think that all arguments 
are good when on the right side, and that it is 
a gratuitous impertinence to quarrel with the 
proofs of a conclusion which it is so desirable 
that all should receive. As yet, however, we 
are but inadequately acquainted with the idea 
attached by Spinoza to the word perfection ; 
and if we commit ourselves to his logic, it may 
lead us out to unexpected consequences. All 
such reasonings presume, as a first condition, 
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that we men possess faculties capable of deal- 
ing with absolute ideas; that we can under- 
stand the nature of things external to ourselves 
as they really are in their absolute relation to 
one another, independent of our own concep- 
tion. The question immediately before us is 
one which can never be determined. The 
truth which is to be proved is one which we 
already believe ; and if, as we believe also, our 
conviction of God's existence is like that of 
our own existence, intuitive and immediate, 
the grounds of it can never adequately be 
analyzed; we cannot say exactly what they 
are, and therefore we cannot say what they are 
not. Whatever we receive intuitively, we 
receive without proof;and stated as a naked 
proposition, it must involve a 2etitio prip@ii. 
We have a right, however, to object at once to 
an argument in which the conclusion is more 
obvious then the premises ; and if it lead on 
to other consequences which we disapprove in 
themselves, we reject it without difficulty or 
hesitation. We ourselves believe that God is, 
because we experience the control of a' power' 
which is stronger than we;and our instincts 
teach us so much of the nature of that power 
as our own relation to it requires us to know. 
God is the being to whom our obedience is 
due; and the perfections which we attribute 
to Him are those moral perfections which are 
the proper object of our reverence. Strange 
to say, the perfections of Spinoza, which appear 
so clear to him, are without any moral character 
whatever : and for men to speak of the justice 
of God, he tells us, is but to see in Him a re- 
flection of themselves; as if a triangle were 
to conceive of Him as eminenter triangularis, 
or a circle to give Him the property of circu- 
larity." 
Having arrived at existence, we next find 
ourselves among ideas, which at least are in- 
telligible, if the character of them is as far re- 
moved as before from the circle of ordinary 
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thought. Nothing exists except substanze, 
the attributes under which substance is ex- 
pressed, and the modes or affections of those 
attributes. There is but one substance self- 
existent, eternal, necessary, and that is the 
absolutely Infinite all-perfect Being. Sub- 
stance cannot produce substance, and there- 
fore there is no such thing as creation- and 
everything which exists is either an attribute 
of God, or an affection of some attribute of 
Him, modified in this manner or in that. Be- 
yond Him there is nothing, and nothing like 
Him or equal to Him ; He therefore alone in 
Himself is absolutely free, uninfluenced by any- 
thing, for nothing is except Himself- and from 
Him and from His supreme power, essence, in- 
telligence (for these words mean the same 
thing), all things have necessarily flowed, and 
will and must flow forever, in the same man- 
her as from the nature of a triangle it follows, 
and has followed, and will follow from eternity 
to eternity, that the angles of it are equal to 
two right angles. It would seem as if the an- 
alogy were but an artificial play upon words, 
and that it was only metaphorically that in 
mathematical demonstration we speak of one 
thing as following from another. The proper- 
ties of a curve or a triangle are what they are 
at all times, and the sequence is merely in the 
order in which they are successively known to 
ourselves. But according to Spinoza, this is 
the only true sequence; and what we call the 
universe, and all the series of incidents in earth 
or planet, are involved formally and mathemat- 
ically in the definition of God. 
Each attribute is infinite suo gamete; and it 
is time that we should know distinctly the 
meaning which Spinoza attaches to that impor- 
tant word. Out of the infinite number of the 
attributes of God, two only, he shys, are known 
to us' extension,' and ' thought,' or ' mind.' 
Duration, even though it be without beginning 
,or end, is not anattribute ; it is not even a real 



ceived these opposite influences to result from 
opposite and contradictory powers, and call 
what contributes to their advantage good, and 
whatever obstructs it, evil. For our conven- 
ience we form generic conceptions of human 
excellence, as archetypes after which to strive; 
and such of us as approach nearest to such 
archetypes are supposed to be virtuous, and 
those who are most remote from thegn to be 
wicked, ]3ut such ge:eric abstractions are but 
entia imaginationis, and have no real existence. 
In the eyes of God each thing is what it has 
the means of being. There is no rebellion 
against Him, and no resistance of His will; 
m truth, therefore, there neither is nor can be 
such a thing as a bad action in the common 
sense of the word. Actions are good or bad, 
not in themselves, but as compared with the 
nature of the agent; what we censure in men, 
we tolerate and even admire in animals; and 
as soon as we are aware of our mistake in as- 
signing to man a power of free volition, our 
notion of evil as a positive thing will cease to 
exist. 

If I am asked (concludes Spinoza) why then all man- 
kind were not created by God, so as to be governed 
solely by reason ? it was because, I reply, there was to 
God no lack of nmttcr to create all things from the 
highest to the lowest grade of perfection ; or, to speak 
more properly, because the laws of God's nature were 
ample enough to suffice for the production of all things 
which can be conceived by an Infinite Intelligence. 

It is possible that readers who have followed 
us so far will now turn away from a philosophy 
which issues in such conclusions; resentful, 
perhaps, that it should have been ever laid 
before them at all, in language so little ex- 
pressive of aversion and displeasure. We 
must claim, however, in Spinoza's name, the 
right which he claims for himself. His system 
must be judged as a whole; and whatever we 
may think ourselves would be the moral effect 
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of such doctrines if they were generally re- 
ceived, in his hands and in his heart they are 
worked into maxims of the purest and loftiest 
morality. And at least we are bound to re- 
member that some account of this great mys- 
tery of evil there must be, and although famili- 
arity with commonly-received explanations may 
disguise from us the difficulties with which 
they too, as well as that of Spinoza, are em- 
barrassed, such difficulties none the less exist. 
The fact is the grand perplexity, and for our- 
selves we acknowledge that of all theories 
about it Spinoza's would appear to us the least 
irrational, setting conscience, and the voice of 
conscience, aside. The objections, with the 
replies to them, are well drawn out in the cor- 
respondence with William de Blyenburg. It 
will be seen at once with how little justice the 
denial of evil as a positive thing can be called 
equivalent to denying it relatively to man, or 
to confusing the moral distinctions between 
virtue and vice. 

We speak (writes Spinoza, in answer to Blyeflburg, 
who had urged something of the kind), we speak of this 
or that man having done a wrong thing, when we com- 
pare him with a general standard of humanity ; but in- 
asmuch as God neither perceives things in such abstract 
manner, nor forms to Himself such generic definitions, 
and since there is no more reality in anything than God 
has assigned to it, it follows, surely, that the absence of 
good exists only in respect of man's understanding, not 
in respect of God's. 
If this be so, then (replies Blyenburg), bad men fulfil 
God's will as well as good. 
It is true (Spinoza answers) they fulfil it, yet not as 
the good nor as well as the good, nor are they to be 
compared with them. The better a thing or a person 
be, the more there is in him of God's spirit, and the 
more he expresses God's will; while the bad, being 
without that divine love which arises from the knowl- 
edge of God, and through which alone we are called (in re- 
spect of our understandings) his servants, are but as in- 
struments in the hand of the artificerthey serve uncon- 
sciously, and are consumed in their service. 

Spinoza, after all, is but stating in philosoph- 



convenience, throw our theorems into the 
future, and say, e. g'. that if two lines in a 
circle cut each other, the rectangle under the 
parts of the one zvill equal that under the parts 
of the other. But we only mean in reality that 
these rectangles are equal ; and thefulure re- 
lates only to our knowledge of the fact. Al- 
lowing, however, as much as we please, that 
the condition of England a hundred years 
hence lies already in embryo in existing causes, 
it is a paradox to say that such condition exists 
already in the sense in which the properties of 
the circle exist; and yet Spinoza insists on the 
illustration. 
It is singular that he should not have noticed 
the difficult),; not that either it or the answer 
to it (which no doubt would have been ready 
enough) are likely to interest any person except 
metaphysicians, a class o1 thinkers, happily, 
which is rapidly diminishing. 
We proceed to more important mattersmto 
Spinoza's detailed theory of nature as exhibited 
in man and in man's mind. His theory for its 
bold ingenuity is by far the most remarkable 
which on this dark subject has ever been pro- 
posed. Whether we can believe it or not, is 
another question ; yet undoubtedly it provides 
a solution for every difficulty ; it accepts with 
equal welcome the extremes of materialism and 
of spiritualism- and if it be the test of the 
soundness of a philosophy that it will explain 
phenomena and reconcile contradictions, it is 
hard to account for the fact that a system which 
bears such a test so admirably, should neverthe- 
less be so x'ncredible as it is. 
Most people have heard of the ' Harmonic 
Prtablie' of Leibnitz ; it is borrowed without 
acknowledgment from Spinoza, and adapted 
to the Leibnitzian philosophy. 'Man,' says 
Leibnitz,' is composed of mind and body ; but 
what is mind and what is body, and what is 
their union ? Substances so opposite in kind 
cannot effect one another ; mind cannot act on 
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not a Christian, and made no pretension to be 
considered such; and it did not occur to him 
to regard the actions of a being which, both 
with Leibnitz and himself, is (to use his own 
is that of Spinoza, and only differs from it in disguish- 
ing its real character. 
First for the trarmonie 29rggtablie. Spinoza's Ethics 
appeared in I677. ; and we know that they were read by 
Leibnitz. In i696 , Leibnitz announced as a discovery 
of his own, a Theory of The Communication of Sub- 
stances, which he illustrates in the following manner : 
' Vous ne comprenez pas, dites-vous, comment jepour- 
rois prouve, ce que i'ai avanc touchant la communication 
ou l'harmonie de deux substances aussi diffrentcs que 
Fame et le corps ? II est vrai que je crois en avoir 
trouv6 le moven; et voici comment je pretends vous 
satisfaire. Figurez-vous deux horloges ou montres qui 
s'accordent parfaitement. Or cela se peut faire de trois 
mani6res. La Ie consiste dans une influence mutuelle. 
La 2e est d'y attacher un ouvrier habile qui les redresse, 
et les mette d'accord t tous moments. La 3e est de fabri- 
quer ces deux pendules avec tant d'art et de justesse, 
qu'on se puisse assurer de leur accord dans la suite. 
Mettez maintenant l'eme et le corps e la place de ces 
deux pendules; leur accord peut arriver l'une de ces 
trois mani6res. La rove d'iufluence est celle de la 
philosophie vulgaire- ma]s comme l'on ne sauroit conce- 
voir des particules mtrielles qui puissent passer d'une 
de ces substances dans l'autre, il faut abandonner ce 
sentiment. La voye de l'assistance continuelle du Crea- 
teur est celle du systme des causes occasionnelles; mais 
je tiens que c'est faire intervenir Deus ex machin5 dans 
une chose naturelle et ordinaire, on selon la raison il ne 
dolt concourir, que de la mauibre qu'il concourt/t toutes 
les autres choses naturelles. Ainsi il ne reste que mon 
hypothse; e'est-b.-dire que la voye de l'harmonie. Dieu 
a fait ds le commencement chacuue de ces deux sub- 
stances de telle nature, qu'en ne suivant que ces propres 
loix qu'elle a revues avec son 6tre, elle s'accorde pour- 
tant avec l'autre tout comme s'il y avoit une influence 
mutuelle, ou comme si Dieu y mettoit toujours la main 
au-delA de son concours gdndral. Aprbs cela je n'ai pas 
besoin de rien prouver a re,gins qu'on ne veuille exiger 
que je prouve que Dieu est assez habile pour se servir 
de cette artifice' etc.LEIBrITZ, Oera, p. 133. Ber- 
lin edition, 184o. 
Leibnitz, as we have said, attempts to reconcile his 
system with Christianity, and therefore, of course, this 
theory of the relation of mind and body wears a very 
different aspect under his treatment, from what it wears 
under that of Spinoza. But Spinoza and Leibnitz both 
.ree in this one pecul.iar .conception ir which they differ 
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expression) an automaton sph-ituale, as deserv- 
ing a fiery indignation and everlasting ven- 
geance. 
'Deus,' according to Spinoza's definition, 

from all other philosophers before or after themmthat 
mind and body have no direct communication with each 
other, and that the phenomena of them merely corre- 
spond. M. de Careil says they both borrowed it from 
Descartes; but that is impossible. Descartes held no 
snch opinion ; it was the precise point of disagreement 
at which Spinoza parted from him; and therefore, since 
in point of date Spinoza had the advantage of Leibnitz, 
and we know that Leibnitz was acquainted with his 
writings, we must either suppose that he was directly 
indebted to Spinoza for an obligation which he ought to 
have acknowledged, or else, which is extremely improb- 
able, that having read Spinoza and forgotten him, he 
afterwards re-originated for himself one of the most 
singular and peculiar notions which was ever offered to 
the belief of mankind. 
So much for the first point, which, after all, is but 
of little moment. It is more important to ascertain 
whether, in the hands of Leibnitz, this theory can be any 
better reconciled with what is commonly meant by re- 
ligion; whether, that is, the ideas of obedience and dis- 
obedience, merit and demerit, judgment and retribution, 
have any proper place under it. Spinoza makes no pre- 
tension to anything of the kind, and openly declares that 
these ideas are ideas merely, and human mistakes. 
Leibnitz, in opposition to him, endeavors to re-establish 
them in the following manner. He conceives that the 
system of the universe has been arranged and predeter- 
mined from the moment at which it was launched into 
being; from the moment at which God selected it, with 
all its details, as the best which could exist ; but that it 
is carried on by the action of individual creatures (mo- 
nads as he calls them) which, though necessarily obey- 
ing the laws of their existence, yet obey them with'a 
character of spontaneity,' which although'automata,' 
are yet voluntary agents; and therefore, by the consent 
of their hearts to their actions, entitle themselves to 
moral praise or moral censure. The question is, 
whether by the mere assertion of the co-existence of 
these opposite qualities in the monad man, he has 
proved that such qualities can co-exist. In our opinion 
it is like speaking of a circular eclipse, or of a quadrila- 
teral triangle. There is a plain dilemma in thse mat- 
ters from which no philosophy can extricate itself. If 
men can incur guilt, their actions might be other than 
they are. If they cannot act otherwise than they do, 
they cannot incnr guilt. So at least it appears to us; 
yet ir the .d.a.rkncss. o.f o.ur knowledge w would' nol; 
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explain such a system, that even to state it 
accurately is all but impossible, and analogies 
can only remotely suggest what such expres- 
sions mean. But it is as if it were said that the 
same thought might be expressed in an infinite 
variety of langua.ges ; and not in words only, 
but in action, in painting, in sculpture, in 
music, in any form of anv kind which can be 
employed as a means of siiritual embodinaent. 
01 all these infinite attributes, two only, as we 
said, are known to us--extension and thought. 
Material phenomena are phenomena of exten- 
sion; and to every modification of extension 
an idea corresponds under the attribute of 
thought. Out of such a compound as this is 
formed man, composed of body and mind; two 
parallel and correspondent modifications eter- 
nally answering one another. And not man 
only, but all other beings and things are 
similarly formed and similarly animated ; the 
anima r mind of each varying according to 
the complicity of the organism of its material 
counterpart. Although body does not think, 
nor affect the mind's power of thinking, and 
mind does not control body, nor communicate 
to it either motion or rest or any influence from 
itself, yet body with all its properties is the 
object or ideate of mind: whatsoever body 
does, mind perceives ; and the greater the en- 
ergizing power of the first, the greater the 
perceiving power of the second. And this is 
not because they are adapted one to the other 
by some inconceivable preordinating power, 
but because mind and body are una el eadem rcs, 
the one absolute being affected in one and the 
same manner, but expressed under several at- 
tributes; the modes and affections of each at- 
tribute having that being for their cause, as he 
exists under that attribute of which they are 
modes, and no other; idea being caused by 
idea, and body affected by body ; the image on 
the retina being produced by the object re- 
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seed shoot up into stem and leaf and throw out 
flowers; we observe it fulfilling processes of 
chemistry more subtle than were ever executed 
in Liebig's laboratory, and producing structures 
more cunning than man can imitate. The bird 
builds her nest, the spider shapes out its deli- 
cate web, and stretches it in the path of his 
prey; directed not by calculating thought, as 
we conceive ourselves to be, but by some mo- 
tive influence, our ignorance of the nature of 
which we disguise from ourselves, and call it 
instinct, but which we believe at least to be 
some property residing in the organization. 
We are not to suppose that the human body, 
the most complex of all material structures, has 
slighter powers in it than the bodies of a seed, 
a bird, or an insect. Let us listen to Spinoza 
himself : 
There can be no doubt (he says) that this hypothesis 
is true ; but unless I can prove it from experience, men 
will not, I fear, be induced even to reflect uponit cahnly, 
so persuaded are they that it is by the mind only that 
their bodies are set iu motion. And vet what body can 
or caunot do no one has yet determined ; body, i e, by 
the law of its own nature, aud without assistance from 
mind. No one has so probed the human frame as to 
have detected all its functions and exhausted the list of 
them; thcre are powers exhibited by animals far ex- 
ceeding human sagacity ; and, again, feats are performed 
by somnambulists on which in the waking state the same 
persons would never venture--itself a proof that body is 
able to accomplish what mind can ouly admire. Men 
say that mind moves body, but how it moves it they 
cannot tell, or what degree of motion it can impart to it ; 
so that, in fact, they do not know what they say, and are 
only confessing their own ignorance in specious lan- 
guage. They will answer me, that whether or not they 
understand how it can be, yet that they are assured by 
plain experience that unless mind could perceive, body 
would be altogether inactive ; they know that it depends 
on the mind whether the tongue speaks or is silent. 
But do they not equally experience that if their bodies 
are paralyzed their minds cannot think?that if their 
bodies are asleep their minds are without power ?that 
their minds are not at all times equally able to exert 
themselves even on the same subject, but depend on t.he 
state of their bodies ? And as for experience _p.rov![g 
that the members o1 the body can be controlled by me 
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binds together in so inexorable a sequence the 
relations of cause and effect, to make a place 
for the action of self-control, but consideration 
will show that, however vast the difference 
between those who deny and those who affirm 
the liberty of the ,,vill (in tle sense in which 
the expression is usually understood), it is not 
a difference which affects the conduct or alters 
the practical bearings of it. Conduct may be 
determined by lawsmlaws as absolute as those 
of matter; and yet the one as well as 
the other may be brought under control by a 
proper understanding of those laws. Now, 
experience seems plainly to say that while all 
our actions arise out of desire--that whatever 
we do, we do for the sake of something which 
we wish to be or to obtainmwe are differently 
affected towards what is proposed to us as an 
object of des.ire, in proportion as we understand 
the nature of such object in itself and its 
consequences. The better we know, the better 
we act; and the fallacy of all common argu- 
ments against neccssitarianism lies in the 
assumption that it leaves no room for self-direc- 
tion : it merely insists, in exact conformity with 
experience, on the conditions under which self- 
determination is possible. Conduct, according 
to the necessitarian, depends on knowledge. 
Let a man certainly know that there is poison 
in the cup of wine before him, and he will not 
drink it. By the law of cause and effect, his 
desire for the wine is overcome by the fear of 
the pain or the death which will follow. So 
with everything which comes before him. Let 
the consequences of any action be clear, 
definite, and inevitable, and though Spinoza 
would not say that the knowledge of them will 
be absolutely sufficient to determine the con- 
duct (because the clearest knowledge may be 
overborne by violent passion, yet it is the best 
which we have to trust to, and will do much .if 
it _cannot do all. 
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On this hypothesis, after a diagnosis of the 
various tendencies of human nature, called com- 
monly the passions and affections, he returns 
upon the nature of our ordinary knowledge to 
derive out of it the means for their subordina- 
tion. All these tendencies of themselves seek 
their own objectsmseek them blindly and im- 
moderately; and the mistakes and the unhap- 
pinesses of life arise from the want of due un- 
derstanding of these objects, and a just moder- 
ation of the desire for them. His analysis is 
remarkably clear, but it is too long for us to 
enter upon it;the important thing being the 
character of the control which is to be ex- 
erted. To arrive at this, he employs a distinc- 
tion of great practical utility, and which is 
peculiarly his own. 
Following his tripartite division of knowl- 
edge, he finds all kinds of it arrange them- 
selves under one of two classes, and to be 
either adequate or inadequate. By adequate 
knowledge he does not mean what is exhaus- 
tive and complete, but what, as far as it goes, 
is distinct and unconfused: by inadequate, he 
means what we know nerely as fact either de- 
rived from our own sensations or from the author- 
ity of others, while of the connection of it with 
other facts, of the causes, effects, or meaning 
of it we know nothing. We may have an ade- 
quate idea of a circle, though we are unac- 
quainted with all the properties which .belong 
to it ; we conceive it distinctly as a figure gen- 
erated by the rotation of a line, one end of 
which is stationary. Phenomena, on the other 
hand, however made known to usmphenomena 
of the senses, and phenomena of experience, 
as long as they remain phenomena merely, 
and unseen in any higher relationmwe can 
never know except as inadequately. We can- 
not tell what outward things are by coming in 
contact with certain features of them. We 
have a very imperfect acquaintance even with 
our own bodies, and the sensations which we 
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experience of various kinds rather indicate to 
us the nature of these bodies themselves than 
of the objects which affect them. Now, it is 
obvious that the greater part of mankind act 
only upon knowledge of this latter kind. The 
amusements, even the active pursuits, of most 
of us remain wholly within the range of uncer- 
tainty, and, therefore, are full of hazard and 
precariousness" little or nothing issues as we 
expect. We look for pleasure and we find 
pare; we shun one pain and find a greater; 
and thus arises the ineffectual character which 
we so complain of in lifemthe disappointments, 
failures, mortifications which form the material 
of so much moral meditation on the vanity of 
the world. Much of all this is inevitable from 
the constitution of our nature. The mind is 
too infirm to be entirely occupied with higher 
knowledge. The conditions of life oblige us to 
act in many cases which cannot be understood 
by us except with the utmost inadequacy ; and 
the resignation to the higher will which has de- 
termined all things in the wisest way, is imper- 
fect in the best of us. Yet much is possible, 
if not all; and, although through a large tract 
of life'there comes one event to all, to the 
wise and to the unwise,' 'yet wisdom excelleth 
folly as far as light excelleth darkness.' The 
phenomena of experience, after inductive ex- 
periment, and just and careful consideration, 
arrange themselves under laws uniform in their 
operation, and furnishing a guide to the judg- 
ment; and over all things, although the inter- 
val must remain unexplored forever, because 
what we would search into is Infinite, may be 
seen the beginning of all things, the absolute 
eternal God. 'Mens humana,' Spinoza con- 
tinues,'qumdam agit, quedam vero patitur.' 
In so far as it is influenced by inadequate ideas 
--' eatenus patitur '--it is passive and in bond- 
age, it is the sport of fortune and caprice : in 
so far as its ideas are adequate--'eatenus agit  
--it is active, it is itself. While we are gov- 
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erned by outward temptations, by the casual 
pleasures, by the fortunes or the misfortunes 
of life, we are but instruments, yielding our- 
selves to be acted upon as the animal is acted 
on by its appetites, or the inanimate matter 
by the laws which bind it; we are slaves 
minstruments, it may be, of some higher 
purpose in the order of nature, but in our- 
selves nothing; instruments which are em- 
ployed for a special work, and which are con- 
sumed in effecting it. So far, on the contrary, 
as we know clearly what we do, as we under- 
stand what we are, and direct our conduct not 
by the passing emotion of the moment, but by 
a grave, clear, and constant knowledge of what 
is really good, so far we are said to act--we 
are ourselves the spring of our own activity-- 
we pursue the genuine well-being of our entire 
nature, and that we can always find, and it 
never disappoints us when found. 
All things desire life; all things seek for - 
energy, and fuller and ampler being. The 
component parts of man, his various appetites 
and passions, are seeking larger activity while 
pursuing each its immoderate indulgence ; and 
it is the primary law of every single being that 
it so follows what will give it increased vitality. 
Whatever will contribute to such increase is 
the proper good of each ; and the good of man 
as a united being is measured and determined 
by the effect of it upon his collective powers. 
The appetites gather power from their several 
objects of desire ; but the power of the part is 
the weakness of the whole; and man as a col- 
lective person gathers life, being, and self-mas- 
tery only from the absolute good,the source 
of all real good, and truth, and energy, mthat 
is, God. The love of God is the extinction of 
all other loves and all other desires. To know 
God, as far as man can know him, is power, 
self-government, and peace. And this is vir- 
tue, and this is blessedness. 
Thus, by a formal process of demonstration, 



another to lose them- and tiffs alone would 
suffice to prove that they are not what any man 
should labor after. But the fulness of God 
suffices for us all; and he who possesses this 
good desires only to comnmnicate it to every 
one and to nake all mankind as happy as him 
self. And again :--' The wise men will not 
speak in society of his neighbor's faults, and 
sparingly of the infirmity of human nature" but 
he will speak largely of hmnan virtue and human 
power, and of the means by which that nature 
can best be perfected, so to lead men to put 
away their fear and aversion with which they 
look on goodness, and learn with relieved hearts 
to love and desire it.' And once more :- 
'He who loves God will not desire that God 
should love him in return with any partial or 
particular affection, for that is to desire that 
God for his sake should change His everlast- 
ing nature and become lower than himself.' 
One grave element, indeed, of a religious 
faith would seem in such a system to be neces- 
sarily wanting. Where individual action is 
resolved into the modified activity of the Uni- 
versal Being, all absorbing and all evolving, 
the individuality of the personal man is but 
an evanescent and unreal shadow. Such indi- 
viduality as we now possess, whatever it be, 
might continue to exist in a future state as 
really as it exists in the present, and those to 
whom it belongs might be anxious naturally 
for its persistence. Yet it would seem that 
if the soul be nothing except the idea of a 
body actually existing, when that body is 
deconposed into its elements, the soul cor- 
responding to it must accompany it into an 
answering dissolution. And this, indeed, 
Spinoza in one sense actually affirms, when 
he denies to the mind any power of retaining 
consciousness of what has befallen it in life, 
' nisi durante corpore.' But Spinozism is a 
philosophy full of surprises; and our calcula- 
tions of what must belong to it are perpetually 
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exclusively upon the eternal, not upon the 
temporary; and being thus occupied with the 
.everlasting laws, and its activity subsisting in 
ts perfect union without them, it contracts in 
itself the character of the objects which pos- 
sess it. Thus we are emancipated from the 
conditions of duration; we are liable even to 
death only cuateusiSatimur ' as we are passive 
things and not active intelligences; and the 
more w possess such knowledge and are 
possessed by it, the more entirely the passive 
s superseded by the activeso that at last 
the human soul may 'become of such a nature 
that the portion of it which will perish with the 
body in comparison with that of it which shall 
endure, shall be insignificant and nullius 
menti.' (Eth. v. 38.) 
Such are the principal features of a.ohilos- 
ophy, the influence of which upon urope, 
direct and indirect, it is not easy to over-esti- 
mate. The account of it is far from being 
an account of the whole of Spinoza's la- 
bors; his ' Tractatus Theologico-Politicus' was 
the forerunner of German historical criti- 
cism; the whole of which has been but the 
application of principles laid down in that 
remarkable work. But this is not a subject 
on which, upon the present occasion, we have 
cared to enter. We have designedly confined 
ourselves to the system which is most associat- 
ed with the name of its author. It is this 
which has been really powerful, which has 
stolen over the minds even of thinkers who 
imagine themselves most opposed to it. It 
has appeared in the absolute Pantheism of 
Schelling and Hegel, in the Pantheistic Chris- 
.tian!ty of Herder and Schleiermacher. Pass- 
mg nto practical life it has formed the strong, 
shrewd judgment of Goethe, while again it 
has been able to unite with the theories of the 
most extreme materialism. 
It lies too, perhaps (and here its influence 
has been unmixedly good), at the bottom of 
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tures. Moral life, like all life, is a mystery; 
and as to anatomize the body will not reveal 
the secret of animation, so with the actions of 
the moral man. The spiritual life, which 
alone gives them meaning and being, glides 
awav before the logical dissecting knife, and 
leaves it but a corpse to work upon. 
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turies of folly and ferocity ; and Mr. Hallam's 
more temperate language softens without con- 
cealing, a similar conclusion. These writers 
have all studied what they describe. Mr. Car- 
lyle has studied the same subject with power 
at least equal to theirs, and to him the great- 
ness of English character was waning with the 
dawn of English literature ; the race of heroes 
was already failing. The .era of action was 
yielding before the era of speech. 
All these views may seem to ourselves exag- 
gerated; we may haw settled into some mod- 
erate z,it media, or have carved out our own 
ground on an original pattern; but if we are 
wise, the differences in other men's judgments 
will teach us to be diffident. Tlie more dis- 
tinctly we have made history bear witness in 
favor of our particular opinions, the more we 
have multiplied the chances against the truth 
of our own theory. 
Again, supposing that we have made a truce 
with ' opinions,' properly so called ; supposing 
we have satisfied ourselves that it is idle to 
quarrel upon points on which good men differ, 
and that it is better to attend rather to what 
we certainly know ; supposing that, either from 
superior wisdom, or from the conceit of supe- 
rior wisdom, we have resolved that we will look 
for human perfection neither exclusively in the 
Old World nor exclusively in the New--neither 
am6ng Catholics nor Protestants, among Whigs 
or Tories, .heathens or Christiansthat we 
have laid aside accidental differences, and de- 
termined to recognize only moral distinctions, 
to love moral worth, and to hate moral evil, 
where;er we find them ;--even supposing all 
this, we have not much improved our position 
we cannot leap from our shadow. 
Eras, like individuals, differ from one another 
in the species of virtue which they encourage. 
In one age, we find the virtues of the warrior; 
in the next, of the saint. The ascetic and the 
soldier in their turn disappear ; an industrial 
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era succeeds, bringing with it the virtues of 
common sense, of grace, and refinement. 
There is the virtue of energy and command, 
there is the virtue of humility and patient suf- 
fering. All these are different, and all are, or 
may be, of equal moral value; yet, from the 
constitution of our minds, we are so framed 
that we cannot equally appreciate all; we sym- 
pathize instinctively with the person who most 
represents our own ideal--with the period when 
the graces which most harmonize with our own 
tempers have been especially cultivated. Fur- 
ther, if we leave out of sight these refinements 
and content ourselves with the most popular 
conceptions of morality, there is this immeas- 
urable difficultymso great, yet so little consid- 
ered,--that goodness is positive as well as 
negative, and consists in the active accom- 
plishment of certain things which we are bound 
to do, as well as in the abstaining from things 
we are not bound not to do. And here the warp 
and woof vary in shade and pattern. Many a 
man, with the help of circumstances, may pick 
his way clear through life, having never violated 
one prohibitive commandment, and yet at last 
be fit only for the place of the unprofitable ser- 
vant-he may not have committed either sin 
or crime, yet never have felt the pulsation of a 
single unselfish emotion. Another, meanwhile, 
shall have been hurried by an impulsive nature 
into fault after fault--shall have been reck- 
less, improvident, perhaps profligate, yet be 
fitter after all for the kingdom of heaven than 
the Pharisee--fitter, because against the cata- 
logue of faults there could perhaps be set a 
fairer list of acts of comparative generosity 
and self-forgetfulness--fitter, because to those 
who love much, much is forgiven. Fielding 
had no occasion to make Blifil, behind his de- 
cent coat, a traitor and a hypocrite. It would 
have been enough to have colored him in and 
out alike in the steady hues of selfishness, afraid 
of offending the upper powers as he was afraid 



of offending Allworthy--not from any love for 
for what was good, but solely because it would 
be imprudent--because the pleasure to be 
gained was not worth the risk of consequences. 
Such a Blifil would have answered the novelist's 
purpose--for he would have remained a worse 
man in the estimation of some of us than Tom 
Jones. 
So the truth is; but unfortunately it is only 
where accurate knowledge is stimulated by af- 
fection, that we are able to feel it. Persons 
who live beyond our own circle, and, still more, 
persons who have lived in another age, receive 
what is called ustice, not charity ; and justice 
is supposed to consist in due allotments of cen- 
sure for each special act of misconduct, leav- 
ing merit unrecognized. There are many rea- 
sons for this harsh method of judging. We 
must decide of men by what we know, and it is 
easier to know faults than to know virtues. 
Faults are specific, easily described, easily ap- 
preciated, easily remembered. And again, 
there is, or may be, hypocrisy in virtue ; but 
no one pretends to vice who is not vicious. 
The bad things which can be proved of a man 
we know to be genuine. He was a spendthrift, 
he was an adulterer, he gambled, he equivo- 
cated. These are blots positive unles un- 
true, and when they stand alone, tinge the 
whole character. 
This also is to be observed in historical 
criticism. All men feel a necessity of being on 
some terms with their conscience, at their own 
expense or at another's. If they cannot part 
with their faults, they will at least call them by 
their right name when they meet with such 
faults elsewhere; and thus, when they find 
account of deeds of violence or sensuality, of 
tyranny, of injustice of man to man, of great 
and extensive suffering, or any of those other 
misfortunes which the selfishness of men has 
at various times occasioned, they will vituper- 
ate the doers of such things, and the age which 
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canon is and ever hath been since that time chief of the 
said abbot's council ; and is supported to carry cross- 
bowes, and to go whither he lusteth at any time, to fish- 
ing and hunting in the king's forests, parks, and chases; 
but little or nothing serving the quire, as other brethren 
do, neither corrected of the abbot for any trespass he 
doth commit. 
6. Item, that the said abbot hath been perjured oft, 
as is to be proved and is proved " and as it is supposed, 
did not make a true inventory of the goods, chattels, aud 
jewels of his monastery to the King's Majesty and his 
Council. 
17 . Item, that the said abbot hath infringed all the 
king's injunctions which were given him by Doctor Cave 
to observe and keep; and wheu he was deuounced in 
pleno caiilulo to have broken the same, he would have 
put in prison the brother as did denounce him to have 
broken the same injunctions, save that he was let by the 
convent there. 
I8. Item, that the said abbot hath openly preached 
against the doctrine of Christ, sayiug he ought not to 
love his enemy, but as he loves the devil ; and that he 
should love his enemy's soul, but not his body. 
19 . Item, that the said abbot hath taken but small 
regard to the good-living of his household. 
2o. Item that the said abbot hath had and hath yet a 
special favor to misdores and manquellers, thieves, de- 
ceivers of their neighbors, and by them [is] most ruled 
and counselled. 
2I. Item, that the said abbot hath granted leases of 
farms and advocations first to one man, and took his 
fine, and also hath granted the same lease to another 
man for more money ; and then would make to the last 
taker a lease or writing, with an antedate of the first 
lease, which had bred great dissension among gentlemen 
as Master Blunt and Master Moysey, and other 
takers of such leasesand that often. 
22. Item, the said abbot having the contrepaynes of 
leases in his keepiug, hath, for money, rased out the 
number of years mentioned in the said leases, and writ 
a fresh number in the former taker's lease, aud in the 
contrepayne thereof, to the intent to defraud the taker 
ortbuyer of the residence of such leases of whom he hath 
received the money. 
23. Item, the sid abbot hath, not according to the 
foundation of his monastery, admitted reelv tenants into 
certain alms-houses belonging to the said monastery ; 
but of them he hath taken large fines, and some of them 
he hath put away that would not give him fines : whither 
poor, aged, and impotent people were wont to be freely 
admitted, and [to] receive the founder's alms that of the 
old customs [were] limited to the same--which alms is 
also diminished by the said abbot. 
24. Item that the said abbot did not deliver the bulls 
! 
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of his bishopric, that he purchased from Rome, to our 
sovereign lord the king's council till long after the time 
he had delivered and exhibited the bulls of his monastery 
to them. 
z 5. Item, that the said abbot hath detained and yet 
doth detain servants' wages ; and often when the said 
servants hath asked their wages, the said abbot hath put 
them into the stocks, and beat them. 
26. Item, tile said abbot, in times past, hath had a 
great devotion to ride to IJlangarvan, in Wales, upon 
1.annnas-day, to receive pardon there ; and on the even 
he would visit one Mary IIawle, an old acquaintance 
of his. at the Welsh. Poole, and on the morrow ride to 
the foresaid Llangarvan, to be confessed and absolved, 
and the same night return to company with the said 
Mary Hawle, at the Welsh Poole aforesaid, and Kateryn, 
the said Mary tlawle her first daughter, whom the said 
abbot long hath kept to concubine, and had children by 
her, that he lately married at Ludlow. And [there be] 
others that have been taken out of his chamber and put 
in the stocks within the said abbey, and others that have 
complained upon him to the king's council of the 
Marches of Wales; ,'ind tile woman that dashed out his 
teeth, that he would have had by violence, I will not 
name now, nor other men's wives, lest it would offend 
your good lordship to read or hear the same. 
27. Item, the said abbot doth daily embezzle, sell, and 
convey the goods and chattels, and jewels of the said 
monastery, having no need so to do ; for is thought that 
he hath a thousand marks or two thousand lying by him 
that he hath gotten by selling of orders, and the jewels 
and plate of the monastery and corradyes ; and it is to 
be feared that he will alienate all the rest, unless your 
good lordship speedily make redress and provision to 
let the same. 
28. Item, the said abbot was accustomed yearly to 
preach at Leyntwarded on the Festival of the Nativity of 
the Virgin Mary, where and when tile people were wont 
to offer to an image there, and to the same the said abbot 
in his sermons would exhort them and encourage them. 
But now the oblations be decayed, the abbot, espying 
the image then to have a cote of silver plate and gilt, 
hath taken away of his own authority the said image, and 
the plate turned to his own use ; and left his preaching 
there, saying it is no manner of profit to any man and 
the plate that was about the said image was named [o be 
worth forty pounds. 
29 . Item, the said abbot hath ever nourished enmity 
and discord among his brethren ; and hath not encouraged 
them to learn the lairs and the mystery of Christ. But 
he that least knew was most cherished by him ; and he 
hath been highly displeased and [hath] disdained when 
his brothers would say that' it is God's precept and 
doctrine that ye ought to prefer before your ceremonies 
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and vain constitutions.' This saying was high disobedient, 
and should be grievously punished; when that lying, 
obloquy, flattery, ignorance, derision, contumely, discord, 
great swearing, driuking, hypocrisy, fraud, superstition, 
deceit, conspiracy to wrong their neighbor, and other of 
that kind, was had in special favor and regard. Laud 
and praise be to God that hath sent us the true knowl- 
edge. Honor and long prosperity to our sovereign lord 
and his noble council, that teaches to advance the same. 
.t IllCn. 
By John Lee, your faithful bedeman, and canon of the 
said monastery of Wigmore. 
Postscript.My good lord, there is in the said abbey 
a cross of fine gold and precious stones, whereof one 
diamond was esteemed by Doctor Booth, Bishop of 
l lereford, worth a hundred marks. In that cross is en- 
closed a piece of wood, named to be of the cross that 
Christ died upou, and to the same hath been offering. 
And when it should be brought down to the church from 
the treasury, it was brought down with lights, and like 
reverence as should have been done to Christ Itimself. 
I fear lest the abbot upon Sunday next, when he may 
enter the treasury, will take away the said cross and 
break it, or turn to his own use, ,;ith many other pre- 
cious jewels that be there. 
All these articles afore written be true as to the sub- 
stance and true meaning of them, though peradventure 
for haste and lack of counsel, some words be set amiss 
or out of their place. That I will be ready to prove 
forasmuch as lies in me, when it shall like your honor- 
able lordship to direct your commission to men (or any 
man) that will be indifferent and not corrupt to sit upon 
the same, at the said abbey, where the witnesses and 
proofs be most ready and the truth is best known, or 
at any other place where it shall be thought most con- 
venient by your high discretion and authority. 
The statutes of Provisors, commonly called 
l'rmunire statutes, which forbade all pur- 
chases of bulls from Rome under penalty of 
outlawry, have been usually considered in the 
highest degree oppressive- and more particu- 
larly the public censure has fallen upon the 
last application of those statutes, when on 
Wolsey's fall, the whole body of the clergy 
were laid under a premunire, and only obtained 
pardon on payment of a serious fine. Let no 
one regret that he has learnt to be tolerant to 
Roman Catholics as the nineteenth century 
knows them. But it is a spurious charity which, 



to remedy a modern injustice, hastens to its 
opposite; and when philosophic historians in- 
dulge in loose invective against the statesmen 
of the Reformation, they show themselves unfit 
to be trusted with the custody of our national 
annals. The Acts of Parlimnent speak plainly 
of the enormous abuses which had grown up 
under these bulls. Yet even the emphatic 
language of the statutes scarcely prepares us 
to find an abbot able to purchase with jewels 
stolen from his own convent a faculty to confer 
holy orders, though there is no evidence that 
he had been consecrated bishop, and to make 
a thousand pounds by selling the exercise of 
his privileges. This is the most flagrant case 
which has fallen under the eyes of the present 
writer. Yet it is but a choice specimen out of 
many. He was taught to believe, like other 
modern students of history, that the papal dis- 
pensations for immorality, of which we read 
in Foxe and other Protestant writers, were 
calumnies, but he has been forced against his 
will to perceive that the supposed calumnies 
were but the plain truth- he has found among 
the records--for one thing, a list of more than 
twenty clergy in one diocese who had obtained 
licences to keep concubines.* After some ex- 
perience, he advises all persons who are anxious 
to understand thc English Reformation to place 
implicit confidence in the Statute Book. Every 
fresh record which is brought to light is a 
fresh evidence in its favor. In the fluctua- 
tions of the conflict there were parliaments, as 
there were princes, of opposing sentiments; 
and measures were passed, amended, repealed, 
or censured, as Protestants and Catholics came 
alternately into power. But whatever were the 
differences of opinion, the facts on either side 
which are stated in an Act of Parliament may 
be uniformly trusted. Even in the attainders 
for treason and heresy we admire the truthful- 
ness of the details of the indictments although 
* Tanner MS. o5, Bodleian Library) Oxford, 



thusians is indeed known to us, because they 
chose to die rather than yield submission 
where their consciences forbade them ; and their 
insolated heroism has served to distinguish 
their memories. The Pope, as head of the 
Universal Church, claimed the power of ab- 
solving subjects from their allegiance to their 
king. He deposed Henry. He called on for- 
eign princes to enforce his sentence; and, on 
pain of excomnmnication, commanded the 
native English to rise in rebellion. The king, 
in self-defence, was compclled to require his 
subjects to disclaim all sympathy with these 
pretensions, and to recognize no higher author- 
ity, spirtual or secular, than himself within his 
own dominions. "Fhe regular clergy throughout 
the country were on the Pope's side, secretly 
or openly. The Charter-house monks, how- 
ever, alone of all the 9rder, had the courage to 
declare their convictions, and to suffer for them. 
Of the rest, we only perceive that they at last 
submitted; and since there was no uncertainty 
as to their real feelings, we have been disposed 
to judge them hardly as cowards. Yet we who 
have never been tried, should perhaps be cau- 
tious in our censures. It is possible to hold an 
opinion quite honestly, and yet to hesitate 
about dying for it. We consider ourselves, at 
the present day, persuaded honestly of many 
things; yet which of them should we refuse to 
relinquish if the scaffold were the alternative 
or at least seemed to relinquish, under silent 
protest ? 
And yet, in the details of the struggle at the 
Charter-house, we see the forms of mental trial 
which must have repeated themselves among 
all bodies of the clergy wherever there was ser- 
iousness of conviction. If the majority of the 
monks were vicious and sensual, there was still 
a large minority laboring, to be true to their 
vows; and when one entire convent was cap- 
able of sustained resistance, there must have 
been many where there was only just too little 
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Nor did matters mend when from the minis 
ter they passed to the master. 
Dan John Croxton being in'the shaving- 
house' one day with certain of the brethre 
having their tonsures looked to, and gossiping 
as men do on such occasions, one 'Friar Law- 
fence did say that the king was dead.' Then 
said Croxton, * Thanks be to God, his Grace is 
in good health, and I pray God so continue 
him;' and said further to the said Lawrence, 
' I advise thee to leave thy babbling.' Croxton 
it seems, had been among the suspected in 
earlier times. Lawrence said to him, ' Croxfon, 
it maketh no matter what thou sayest, for thou 
art one of the new world;' whereupon hotter 
still the conversation proceeded. 'Thy bab- 
bling tongue,' Croxton said, ' will turn us all to 
displeasure at length.' ' Then, quoth Lawrence, 
' neither thou nor yet any of us all shall do 
well as long as we forsake our head of the 
Church, the Pope.' 'I,'y the mass!' quoth 
Croxton, ' I would thy Pope Roger were in thy 
belly, or thou in his, for thou art a false perjur- 
ed knave to thy prince.' Whereunto the said 
Lawrence answered, saying, 'By the mass, 
thou liest! I was never sworn to forsake the 
Pope to be our head, and never will be.' ' Then,' 
quoth Croxton, ' thou shalt be sworn spite of 
thine heart one day, or I will know why nay.' 
These and similar wranglings may be taken 
as specimens of the daily conversation at 
Woburn, and we can perceive how an abbot 
with the best intentions would have found it 
difficult to keep the peace. There are instances 
of superiors in other houses throwing down 
their command in the midst of the crisis in flat 
despair, protesting that their subject brethren 
were no longer governable. Abbots who were 
inclined to the Reformation could not manage 
the Catholics; Catholic abbots could not 
manage the Protestants; indifferent abbots 
could not manage either the one or the other. 
It would have been well for the Abbot of 



rounded by spies he could have had no hope 
of concealment. 
' At the time,' deposed Robert Salford, ' that 
the monks of the Charter-house, with other 
traitors, did suffer death, the Abbot did call us 
into the Chapter-house, and said these words : 
--" Brethren, this is a perilous time; such a 
scourge was never heard since Christ's pas- 
sion. Ye hear how good men suffer the death. 
Brethren, this is undoubted for our offences. 
Ye read, so long as the children of Israel kept 
the commandments of God, so long their 
enemies had no power over them, but God 
took vengeance of their enemies. But when 
they broke God's commandments, then they 
were subdued by their enemies, and so be we. 
Therefore let us be sorry for our offences. 
Undoubted he will take vengeance of our 
enemies; I mean those heretics that causeth 
so many good men to suffer thus. Alas, it is a 
piteous case that so much Christian blood 
should be shed. Therefore, good brethren, 
for the reverence of God, every one of you 
devoutly pray, and say this Psalm, '0 God, 
the heathen are come into thine inheritance; 
thy holy temple have they defiled, and made 
lerusalem a heap of stones. The dead bodies 
of thy servants have they given to be meat to 
the fowls of the air, and the flesh of thy saints 
unto the beasts of the field. Their blood have 
they shed like water on every side of Jeru- 
salem, and there was no man to bury them. 
We are become an open scorn unto our 
enemies, a very scorn and derision unto them 
that are round about us. Oh, remember not 
our old sins, but have mercy upon. us, and that 
soon, for we are come to great masery. Help 
us, 0 God of our salvation, for the gl.ory of 
thy name. Oh, be merciful unto our sins for 
thy name's sake. Wherefore do the heathen 
say, Where is now their God ?' Ye shall say 
this Psalm," repeated the Abbot, " every Fri- 
day, after the litany, prostrate, when ye lie 



upon the high altar, and undoubtedly God will 
cease this extrene scourge." And so, con- 
tinues Salford, significantly, ' the convent did 
say this aforesaid Psalm until there were cer- 
tain that did murmur at the saying of it, and 
so it was left.' 
The Abbot, it seems, either stood alone, or 
found but languid support: even his own fam- 
iliar friends whom he trusted, those with whom 
he had walked in the house of God, had turned 
against him- the harsh air of the dawn of a 
new world choked him: what was there for him 
but to die ? But his conscience still haunted 
him: while he lived he must fight on, and so, 
if possible, find pardon for his perjury. The 
blows in those years fell upon the Church thick 
and fast. In February, I536, the Bill passed 
for the dissolution of the smaller monasteries ; 
and now we find the sub-prior with the whole 
fraternity united in hostility, and the Abbot 
without one friend remaining. 
' He did again call us together,' sa.ys the 
next deposition, ' and lamentably mourmng for 
the dissolving the said houses, he enjoined us 
to sing ' Salvator mundi, salva nos omnes," 
every day after lauds ; and we murmured at it 
and were not content to sing it for such cause ; 
and so we did omit it divers days, for which 
the Abbot came unto the Chapter, and did in 
manner rebuke us, and said we were bound to 
obey his commandment by our profession, and 
so did command us to sing it again with the 
versicle "Let God arise, and let His enemies 
be scattered. Let them also that hate Him 
flee before Him." Also he enjoined us at 
every mass that every priest did sing, to say 
the collect, " O God, who despisest not the 
sighing of a contrite heart." And he said if 
we did this with good and true devotion, God 
would so handle the matter, that it should be 
to the comfort of all England, and so show us 
mercy as he showed unto the children of Israel. 
And surely, brethren, there will come to us a 
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good man that will rectify these monasteries 
again that be now supprest, because "God can 
of these stones raise up children to Abraham." ' 
'Of the stones,' perhaps, but less easily of 
the stony-hearted monks, who, with pitiless 
smiles, watched the Abbot's sorrow, which 
should soon bfin him to Iris ruin. 
Time passed on, and as the world grew 
worse, so the Abbot grew more lonely. Deso- 
late and unsupported, he was still unable to 
make up his mind to the course which he knew 
to be right ; but he slowly strengthened himself 
for the trial, and as Let came on the season 
brought whh it a more special call to effort; 
he did not fad to recognize it. The conduct 
of the fraternity sorely dsturbed hm. They 
preached aanst all which he most loved and 
valued) in language purposely coarse- and the 
mild sweetness of the rebukes which he admin- 
istered, showcd plainly on which side lay, in 
the Abbey of Woburn, the larer portion of the 
spirh of Heaven. Now when the passions of 
those times have ded away, and we can look 
back whh more indifferent eyes, how touchn 
is the followin scene. There was one Sir 
WHfiam, curate of Woburn Chapel, whose 
tongue, it seems, was rough beyond the rest. 
The Abbot met lfim one day, and spoke to him. 
'Sir WiIfiam,' he sad, 'I hear tell ye be a 
great railer. I marvel that ye rail so. I pray 
you tcach my cure the Scripture of God, and that 
may be to edification. I pray you leave such 
railing. Ye call the Pope a bear and a band- 
dog. Either he is a good man or an ill. l)om- 
ino suo sial atl cadil. The office of a bishop 
is honorable. What edifying is this to rail ? 
Let him alone.' 
But they would not let him alone, nor would 
they let the Abbot alone, He grew 'some- 
what acrased,' they said; vexed with feelings 
of which they had no experience. He fell sick, 
sorrow and the Lent discipline weighing upon 
him. The brethren went to see him in his room  
one Brother Dan Woburn came among the rest 
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and asked him how he did; the Abbot an- 
swered, ' I would that I had died with the good 
man that died for holding with the Pope. My 
conscience, my conscience doth grudge me 
every day for it.' Life was fast losing its value 
for him. What was life to him or any man 
when bought with a sin against his soul ? ' If 
the Abbot be disposed to die, for that matter,' 
Brother Croxton observed, ' he may die as soon 
as he will.' 
All Lent he fasted and prayed, and his 
illness grew upon him ; and at length in Passion 
week he thought all was over, and that he was 
going away. On Passion Sunday he called the 
brethren about him, and as they stood round 
his bed, with their cold hard eyes, ' he exhorted 
them all to charity,' he implored them 'never 
to consent to go out of their monastery; and if 
it chanced them to be put from it, they should 
in no wise forsake their habit.' After these 
words, being in a great agony, he rose out of 
his bed, and cried out and said, " I would to 
God, it would please Him to take me out of 
this wretched world; and I would I had died 
with the good men that have suffered death 
heretofore, for they were quickly out of their 
pain."'* Then, half wandering, he began to 
mutter to himself aloud the thoughts which had 
been working in hin in his struggles;and 
quoting St. Bernard's words about the Pope, 
he exclaimed, ' Tu quis es primatu Abel, guber- 
natione Noah, auctoritate Moses, judicatu 
Samuel, potestate Petrus, unctione Christus. 
Alim ecclesia habent super se pastores. Tu 
pastor pastorum es.' 
Let it be remembered that this is no sen- 
timental fiction begotten out of the brain of 
sorne ingenious novelist, but the record of the 
true words and sufferings of a genuine child of 
Adan, laboring in a trial too hard for him. 
He prayed to die, and in good time death 
was to come to him ; but not, after all, in the 
* Meaning, as he afterwards said, More and Fisher and 
the Carthusians. 
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sick bed, with his expiation but half com- 
pleted. A year before, he had thrown down 
the cross when it was offered him. He was to 
take it againmthe very cross which he had re- 
fused. He recovered. He was brought before 
the council; with what result, there are no 
means of knowing. To adnit the Papal su- 
premacy when officially questioned was high 
treason. Whether the Abbot was constant, 
and received some conditional pardon, or 
whether his heart again for the moment failed 
him--whichever he did, the records are silent. 
This only we ascertain of him ; that he was 
not put to death under the Statute of Suprem- 
acy. But, two years later, when the official 
list was presented to the Parliament of those 
who had suffered for their share in' the Pil- 
grimage of Grace,' among the rest we find the 
name of Robert Hobbes, late Abbot of 
Woburn. To this solitary fact we can add 
nothing. The rebellion was put down, and in 
the punishnent of the offenders there was 
unusual leniency; not more than thirty persons 
were executed, although forty thousand had 
been in arms. Those only were selected who 
had been most signally implicated. But they 
were all leaders in the movement ; the men of 
highest rank, and therefore greatest guilt. 
They died for what they believed their duty ; 
and the king and council did their duty in en- 
forcing the laws against armed insurgents. He 
for whose cause each supposed themselves to 
be contending, has long since judged between 
them ; and both parties perhaps now see all 
things with clearer eyes than was permitted to 
them on earth. 
We also can see more distinctly. We will 
not refuse the Abbot Hobbes a brief record 
of his trial and passion. And although twelve 
generations of Russells--all loyal to the Protest- 
ant ascendancy--have swept Woburn clear of 
Catholic associations, they, too, in these later 
days, will not regret to see revived the authentic 
story of its last Abbot. 



tensely real conviction of the divine and devil- 
ish forces by which the universe was guided 
and misguided, was the inheritance of the 
Elizabethan age from Catholic Christianity. 
The fiercest and most lawless men did then 
really and truly believe in the actual personal 
presence of God or the devil in every accident, 
or scene, or action. They brought to the con- 
templation of the new heaven and the new 
earth an imagination saturated with the spiritual 
convictions of the old era, which were not lost, 
but only infinitely expanded. The planets, 
whose vastness they now learnt to recognize, 
were, therefore, only the more powerful for 
evil or for good ; the tides were the breathing 
of Demogorgon ; and the idolatrous American 
tribes were real worshippers of the real devil, 
and were assisted with the full power of his 
evil army. 
It is a form of thought which, however in a 
vague and general way we may continue to use 
its phraseology, has become, in its detailed 
application to life, utterly strange to us. We 
congratulate ourselves on the enlargement of 
our understanding when we read the decisions 
of grave law courts in cases of supposed witch- 
craft ; we smile complacently over Raleigh's 
story of the island of the Amazons, and rejoice 
that we are not such as he--entangled in the 
cobwebs of effete and foolish superstition. Yet 
the true conclusion is less flattering to our 
vanity. That Raleigh and Bacon could believe 
what they believed, and could be what they 
were notwithstanding, is to us a proof that the 
injury which such mistakes can inflict is un- 
speakably insignificent ; and arising, as those 
mistakes arose, from a never-failing sense of 
the real awfulness and mystery of the world 
and of the life of human souls upon it, they 
witness to the presence in such minds of a 
spirit, the loss of which not the most perfect 
acquaintance with every law by which the 
.whole creation moves can compensate. We 
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greater part of whom had never heard Hakluyt's 
name, the editors are scarcely to be blamed if 
it never so much as occurred to them that gen- 
eral readers would care to have the book with- 
in their reach. 
And yet those five volumes may be called 
the Prose Epic of the modern English nation. 
They contain the heroic tales of the exploits 
of the great men in whom the new era was in- 
augurated ; not mythic, like the Iliads and the 
Eddas, but plain broad narratives of substan- 
tim facts, which rival legend in interest, and 
grandeur.. What the old epics were to the 
royally or nobly born, this modern epic is to 
the common people. We have no longer kings 
or princes for chief actors, to whom the heroism 
like the dominion of the world had in time 
past been confined. But, as it was in the days 
of the Apostles, when a few poor fishermen from 
an obscure lake in Palestine assumed, under 
the Divine mission, the spiritual authority over 
mankind, so, in the days of our own Elizabeth, 
the seamen from the banks of the Thames and 
the Avon, the Plym and the Dart, self-taught 
and self-directed, with no impulse but what 
was beating in their own royal hearts, went 
out across the unknown seas fighting, discov- 
ering, colonizing, and graved out the channels, 
paving them at last with their bones, through 
which the commerce and enterprise of England 
has flowed out over all the world. We can 
conceive nothing, not the songs of Homer him- 
self, which would be read among us with more 
enthusiastic interest than these plain massive 
tales; and a people's edition of them in these 
days, when the writings of Ainsworth and Eu- 
ggne Sue circulate in tens of thousands, would 
perhaps be the most blessed antidote which 
could be bestowed upon us. The heroes them- 
selves were the men of the people--the Joneses, 
the Smiths, the Davises, the Drakes; and no 
courtly pen, with the one exception of Raleigh, 
_ln.t its polish or its wrnish to _set them off, Irt 
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most cases the captain himself, or his clerk or 
servant, or some unknown gentleman volun- 
teer, sat down and chronicled tim voyage 
which he had shared; and thus inorganically 
arose a collection of writings which, with all 
their simplicity, are for nothing more strildng 
than for the high moral beauty, warmed with 
natural feeling, which displays itself through 
all their pages. With us, the sailor is scarcely 
himself beyond his quarter-deck. If he is dis- 
tinguished in his profession, he is professional 
merely ; or if he is more than that, he owes it 
not to his work as a sailor, but to independent 
domestic culture. With them, their profession 
was the school of their nature, a high moral ed- 
ucation which most brought out what was most 
nobly human in them; and the wonders of 
earth, and air, and sea, and sky, were a real in- 
telligible language in which they heard A1- 
lnighty God speaking to thegn. 
That such hopes of what might be accom- 
plished by the Hakluyt Society should in some 
measure be disappointed, is only what might 
naturally be anticipated of all very sanguine ex- 
pectation. Cheap editions are expensive editions 
to the publisher; and historical societies, from 
a necessity which appears to encunber all cor- 
porate English action, rarely fail to do their 
work expensively and infelicitously. Yet, af- 
ter all allowances and deductions, we cannot 
reconcile ourselves to the nortification of hav- 
ing found bug one volume in the series to be 
even tolerable edited, and that one to be edited 
by a gentleman to whom England is but an 
adopted country--Sir Robert Schomburgk. 
Raleigh's 'Conquest of Guiana,' with Sir 
Robert's sketch of Raleigh's history and char- 
acter, form in everything but its cost a very 
model of an excellent volume. For the remain- 
ing editors,* we are obliged to say that they 
have exerted themselves successfully to para- 

* Thiz essay was written  5 years ago, 
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sublime record of sufferings under which a man 
of the highest order vas staggering towards 
the end of his earthly calamities ; although the 
inarticulate fragments in which his thought 
breaks out frown him, are strokes of natural art 
by the side of which literary pathos is poor and 
meaningless. 
And even in the subjects which they select 
they are pursued by the same curious fatality. 
Why is Drake to be best known, or to be only 
known, in his last voyage ? Why pass over 
the success, and endeavor to immortalize the 
failure ? When Drake climbed the tree in 
Panama, and saw both oceans, and vowed that 
he would sail a ship in the Pacific; when he 
crawled out upon the cliffs of Terra del Fuego, 
and leaned his head over the southernmost 
angle of the world ; when he scored a furrow 
round the globe with his keel, and received 
the homage of the barbarians of the antipodes 
in the name of the Virgin Queen, he was an- 
other man from what he had become after 
twenty years of court life and intrigue, and 
Spanish fighting and gold-hunting. There is 
a tragic solemnity in his end, if we take it as 
the last act of his career; but it is his life, not 
his death, which we desire--not what he failed 
to do, but what he did. 
But every bad has a worse below it, and 
more offensive than all these is the editor of 
Hawkins's 'Voyage to the South Sea.' The 
narrative is striking in itself; not one of the 
best, but very good ; and as it is republished 
complete, we can fortun,tely read it through, 
carefully shuttin. off Captain Bethune's notes 
with one hand, and we shall then find in it the 
same beauty which breathes in the tone of all 
the writings of the period. 
It is a record of misfortune, but of misfor- 
tune which did no dishonor to him who sunk 
under it; and there is a melancholy dignity in 
the style in which llawkins tells his _s{O[,[.F.[l:, 0' 
which seems to say, that though he had been 
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of the modern deformed version which wa 
composed in the eclipse of heart and taste, on 
the restoration of the Stuarts; and if such 
verses could then pass for serious poetry, they 
have ceased to sound in any ear as other than 
a burlesque ; the associations which they arouse 
are only absurd, and they could only have con- 
tinued to ring in his memory through their 
ludicrous doggrel. 
When to these offences of the Society we 
add, that in the long labored appendices and 
introductions, which fill up valuable space, 
which increase the expense of the edition, and 
into reading which many readers are, no doubt 
betrayed, we have found nothing which assists 
the understanding of the stories which they 
are supposed to illustrate--when we have de- 
clared that we have found what is most uncom- 
mon passed without notice, and what is most 
trite and familiar encumbered with comment-- 
we have unpacked our hearts of the bitterness 
which these volumes have aroused in us, and 
can now take our leave of them and go on with 
our more grateful subject. 
Elizabeth, whose despotism was as peremp- 
tory as that of the Plantagenets, and whose 
ideas of the English constitution were limited 
in the highest degree, was, notwithstanding, 
more beloved by her subjects than any sover- 
eign before or since. It was because, sub- 
stantially, she was the people's sovereign; 
because it was given to her to conduct the 
outgrowth of the national life through its crisis 
of change, and the weight of her great mind 
and her great place were thrown on the people's 
side. She was able to paralyze the dying 
efforts with which, if a Stuart had been on the 
throne, the representatives of an effete system 
For when both his leggis were hewen in to, 
He knyled and foughl; on his knee 
Even Percy, who, on the whole, thinks well of the 
modern ballad, gives up this stanza as hopeless. 
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might have made the struggle a deadly one i 
and the history of England is not the history 
of France, because the resolution of one person 
held the Reformation firm till it had rooted 
itself in the heart of the nation, and could not 
be again overthrown. T]:e Catholic faith was 
no longer able to furnish standing ground on 
which the English or any other nation could 
live a manly and a godly life. Feudalism, as a 
social organization, was not any more a system 
under which their energies could have scope to 
move. Thenceforward, not the Catholic Church, 
but any man to whom God had given a heart 
to feel and a voice to speak, was to be the 
teacher to whom men were to listen ; and great 
actions were not to remain the privilege of the 
families of the Norman nobles, but were to be 
laid within the reach of the poorest plebeian 
who had the stuff in him to perform them. 
Alone, of all the sovereigns in Europe, Eliza- 
beth saw the change which had passed over the 
world. She saw it, and saw it in faith, and 
accepted it. The England of the Catholic 
Hierarchy and the Norman Baron, was to cast 
its shell and to become the England of free 
thought and commerce and manufacture, which 
was to plough the ocean with its navies, and 
sow its colonies over the globe; and the first 
appearance of these enormous forces and the 
light of the earliest achievements of the new 
era shines through the forty years of the reign 
of Elizabeth with a grandeur which, when once 
its history is written, xill be seen to be among 
the most sublime phenomena which the earth 
as yet has witnessed. The work was not of 
her creation ; the heart of the whole English 
nation was stirred to its depths ; and Elizabeth's 
place was to recognize, to love, to foster, and 
to guide. The Government originated nothing; 
at such a time it was neither necessary nor 
desirable that it should do so; but wherever 
expensive enterprises were on foot which prom- 
ied ultimate good, and doubtful immediate 
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failed to touch them in their dealings with un- 
cuhivated idolaters, or the high temper of the 
aristocracy was unable to restrain or to influence 
the masses of the soldiers. It would be as ungen- 
erous as it would be untrue to charge upon their 
religion the grievous actions of men who called 
themselves the armed missionaries of Catholi- 
cism when the Catholi cpriests and bishops were 
the loudest in the indignation with which they 
denounced them. But we are obliged to charge 
upon it that slow and subtle influence so inevi- 
tably exercised by any religion which is divorc- 
ed from life, and converted into a thing of form, 
or creed, or ceremony, or system--which could 
permit the same men to be extravagant in 
a sincere devotion to the Queen of Heaven, 
whose entire lower nature, unsubdued and un- 
affected, was given up to thirst of gold, and 
plunder, and sensuality. If religion does not 
make men more humane than they would be 
without it, it makes them fatally less so; and 
it is to be feared that the spirit of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, which had oscillated to the other 
extreme, and had again crystallized into a 
formal antinomian fanaticism, reproduced the 
same fatal results as those in which the Spani- 
ards had set them their unworthy precedent. 
But the Elizabethan navigators, full for the 
most part with large kindness, wisdom, gentle- 
ness, and beauty, bear names untainted, as far 
as we know, with a single crime against the 
savages of America; and the name of England 
was as famous in the Indian seas as that of 
Spain was infamous. On the banks of the 
Oronoko there was remembered for a hundred 
years the noble captain who had come there, 
from the great Queen beyond the seas; and 
Raleigh speaks the language of the heart of his 
country, when he urges the English statesmen 
to colonize Guiana, and exults in the glorious 
hope of driving the white marauder into the 
Pacific, and restoring the Incas to the throne of 
Peru. 
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hunting and lust were the two passions for 
which the Spaniards cared; and the fate of 
the Indian women was only more dreadful than 
that of the men, who were ganged and chained 
to a labor in the mines which was only to 
cease with their lives, in a land where but a 
little before they had lived a free contented 
people, more innocent of crime than perhaps 
any people upon earth. If we can conceive what 
our own feelings-would be--if, in the  develop- 
ment of the mammalia,' some baser but more 
powerful race than man were to appear upon 
this planet, and we and our wives and children 
at our own happy firesides were degraded 
from our freedom, and became to them what 
the lower animals are to us, we can perhaps 
realize the feelings of the enslaved nations of 
Hispaniola. 
As a harsh justification of slavery, it is some- 
times urged that men who do not deserve to 
be slaves will prefer death to the endurance of 
it; and that if they prize their liberty, it is 
always in their power to assert it in the old 
Roman fashion. Tried even byso hard a rule 
the Indians vindicated their right ; and, before 
the close of the sixteenth century, the entire 
group of the Western Islands in the hands of 
the Spaniards, containing, when Columbus dis- 
covered them, many millions of inhabitants, 
were left literally desolate from suicide. Of 
the anecdotes of this terrible self-immolation, 
as they were then known in England, here are 
a few out of many. 
The first is simple, and a specimen of the 
ordinary method. A Yucatan cacique, who 
was forced with his old subjects to labor in the 
mines, at last 'calling those miners into an 
house, to the number of ninety-five, he thus 
debateth with them :m 
 My worthy companions and friends, why desire we 
to live any longer under so cruel a servitude ? Let us 
now go unto the perpetual seat of our ancestors, for we 
shall there have rest from these intolerable cares and 
grievances which ,'e endure under the subjection of the 

, 
o. 
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to the holders of the old traditions. They 
were the husbandmen first chosen for the new 
vineyard, and blood and desolation were the 
only fruits which they reared upon it. In 
their hands it was becoming a kingdom, not of 
God, but of the devil, and a sentence of blight 
went out against them and against their works. 
How fatally it has worked, let modern Spain 
and Spanish America bear witness. We need 
not follow further the history of their dealings 
with the Indians. For their colonies, a fatality 
appears to have followed all attempts at Catho- 
lic colonization. Like shoots from an old de- 
caying tree which no skill and no care can 
rear, they were planted, and for a while they 
might seem to grow;but their life was never 
more than a lingering death, a failure, which to 
a thinking person would outweigh in the ar- 
guments aga.nst Catholicism whole libraries 
of faultless catcnas, and a consensus atrum 
unbroken through fifteen centuries for the 
supremacy of St Peter. 
There is no occasion to look for superstitious 
causes to explain the phenomenon. The 
Catholic faith had ceased to be the faith of 
the large mass of earnest thinking capable per- 
sons; and to those who can best do the work, 
all work in this world sooner or later is com- 
mitted. America was the natural home for 
Protestants ; persecuted at home, they sought 
a place where they might worship God in their 
own way, without danger of stake or gibbet, 
and the French Huguenots, as afterwards the 
English Puritans, early found their way there. 
The fate of a party of Coligny's people, who 
had gone out as settlers, shall be the last of 
these stories, illustrating, as it does in the 
highest degree, the wrath and fury with which 
the passions on both sides were boiling. A 
certain John Ribault, with about 4oo compan- 
ions, had emigrated to Florida. They were 
quiet inoffensive people, and lived in peace 
there several years, cultivating the soil, build- 
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tion, and as the avengers of humanity. As 
their enterprise was grand and lofty, so for 
the most part was the manner in which they 
bore themselves worthy of it. They were no 
nation of saints, in the modern sentiznental 
sense of that word; they were proznpt, stern 
men--more ready ever to strike an enemy 
than to parley vi{h him ; and, private adven- 
turers as they all were, it was natural enough 
that private rapacity and private badness 
should be found among them as among other 
mortals. Every Englishman who had the 
means was at liberty to fit out a ship or ships, 
and if he could produce tolerable vouchers for 
himself, received at once a commission from 
the Court. The battles of England were 
fought by her children, at their own risk and 
cost, and they were at liberty to repay them- 
selves the expense of their expeditions by 
plundering at the cost of the national enemy. 
Thus, of course, in a mixed world, there were 
found mixed marauding crews of scoundrels, 
who played the game which a century later 
was played with such effect by the pirates of 
the Tortugas. Negro hunters too, there were, 
and a bad black slave trade--in which Elizabeth 
herself, being hard driven for money, did not 
disdain to invest her capital--but on {fie whole, 
and in the war with the Spaniards, as in the 
war with the elements, the conduct and char- 
acter of the English sailors, considering what 
they were and the work which they were sent 
to do, present us all through that age with such 
a picture of gallantry, disinterestedness, and 
high heroic energy, as has never been over- 
matched; the more remarkable, as it was the 
fruit of no drill or discipline, no tradition, no 
system, no organized training, but was the free 
native growth of a noble virgin soil. 
Before starting on an expedition, it was 
usual for the crew and the officers to meet and 
arrange among themselves a series of articles 
of conduct, to which they bound themselves by 



shall duly repair every day twice at the call of the Be]] 
to hear public prayers to be read, -uch as are authorized 
By the Church, and that h a godly and devout manner, 
a- go.od Christians ought. 
econdly that no man shah swear by the name 
God, or ue any profane oath, or bla-pheme 

To symptoms such as these, we cannot but 
assign a very different value when they are the 
spontaneous growth of common minds, un- 
stimulated by sense of propriety or rules of the 
service, or other official influence lay or eccle- 
siastic, from what attaches to the somewhat 
similar ceremonials in which among persons 
whose position is conspicuous, important en- 
terprises are now and then inaugurated. 
We have said as much as we intend to say of 
the treatment by the Spaniards of the Indian 
women. Sir Walter Raleigh is commonly rep- 
resented by historians as rather defective, if 
he was remarkable at all, on the moral side of 
his character. Yet Raleigh can declare proud- 
ly, that all the time he was on the Oronoko, 
'neither by force nor other means had any of 
his men intercourse with any woman there ; ' 
and the narrator of the incidents of Raleigh's 
last voyage acquaints his correspondent ' with 
some particulars touching the government of 
the fleet, which, although other men in their 
voyages doubtless in some measure observed, 
yet in all the great volumes which have been 
written touching voyages, there is no precedent 
of so godly severe and martial government, 
which not only in itself is laudable and worthy 
of imitation, but is also fit to be written an[! 
engraven on every man's soul that coveteth to 
do honor to his country.' 
Once more, the modern theory of Drake is, 
as we said above, that he was a gentleman-like 
pirate on a large scale, ho is indebted for the 
place which he fills in history to the indistinct 
ideas of right and wrong prevailing in the un- 
enlightened age in which he lived and who 
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therefore clemands all the toleration of our own 
enlarged humanity to allow him to remain 
there. Let us see how the following incident 
can be made to coincide with this hypo- 
thesis :-- 
A few days after clearing the Channel on his 
first great voyage, he fell in with a small Span- 
ish ship, which he took for a prize. He com- 
mitted the care of it to a certain Mr. Doughtie, 
a person much trusted by, and personally very 
dear to him, and this second vessel was to fol- 
low him as a tender. 
In dangerous expeditions into unknown seas, 
a second smaller ship was often indispensable 
to success; but many finely intended enter- 
prises were ruined by the cowardice of the offi- 
cers to whom such ships were entrusted ; who 
shrank as danger thickened, and again and again 
took advantage of darkness or heavy weather to 
make sail for England and forsake their com- 
mander. Hawkins twice suffered in this way ; 
so did Sir Humfrey Gilbert;and, although 
Drake's own kind feeling for his old friend has 
prevented him from leaving an exact account of 
his offence, we gather from the scattered hints 
which are let fall, that he, too, was meditating a 
similar piece of treason. However, it may or 
may not have been thus. But when at Port St. 
Julien, 'our General,' says one of the crew,--- 
]3ean to inquire diligently of the actions of Mr. 
Thonas Doughtie, and found them not to be such as he 
looked for, but tending rather to contention or mutiny, 
or some other disorder whereby, without redresse, the 
success of the voyage mi,ht grea(ly have been hazarded. 
Whereupon the company was called together and made 
acquainted with the particulars of the cause, which were 
found, partly by Mr. Doughtie's own confession, and 
partly by the evidence of the fact, to be true, which, 
when our General saw, although his private affection to 
Mr. Doughtie (as he then. in the presence of us all, sac- 
redly protested) was reat, yet the care which he had 
of the state of the vyage, of the expectation of Her 
Majesty, and of the honor of his country, did more 
touch lim, as indeed it ought, than the private respect 
of one man ; so that the cause being thoroughly heard 
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their heads. Spain and England were at 
peace, but Popery and Protestantism were at 
war---deep, deadly, and irreconcilable. 
Wherever we find them, they are still the 
same. In the courts of Japan or of China; 
fighting Spaniards in the Pacific, or prisoners 
among the Algerines ; founding colonies which 
by-and-by were to grow into enormous Trans- 
atlantic republics, or exploring in crazy pin- 
naces the fierce latitudes of the Polar seas,-- 
they are the same indomitable God-fearing men 
whose life was one great liturgy. ' The ice 
was strong, but God was stronger,' says one of 
Frobisher's men, after grinding a night and a 
day among the icebergs, not waiting for God 
to come down and split the ice for them, but 
toiling through the long hours, himself and the 
rest fending off the vessel with poles and 
planks, with death glaring at them out of the 
rocks. Icebergs were strong, Spaniards were 
strong, and storms, and corsairs, and rocks 
and reefs, which no chart had then noted-- 
they were all strong; but God was stronger, 
and that was all which they cared to know. 
Out of the vast numbers of illustrations it is 
difficult to make wise selections, but the atten- 
tion floats loosely over generalities, and only 
individual instances can seize it and hold it 
fast. We shall attempt to bring our readers 
face to face with some of these men; not, of 
course, to write their biographies, but to sketch 
the details of a few scenes, in the hope that 
they may tempt those under whose eyes they 
may fall to look for themselves to complete 
the perfect figure. 
Some two miles above the port of Dartmouth, 
once among the most important harbors in 
England. on a projecting angle of land which 
runs out into the river at the head of one of its 
most beautiful reaches, there has stood for 
some centuries the Manor House of Green- 
away. The water runs deep all the way to it 
from the sea and the largest vessels may ride 
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with safety within a stone's throw of the win- 
dows. In the latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury there must have met, in the hall of this 
mansion, a party as remarkable as could have 
been found anywhere in England. Humfrey 
and-Adrian Gilbert, with their half-brother, 
Walter Raleigh, here, when little boys, played 
at sailors in the reaches of Long Stream; in 
the summer evenings doubtless rowing down 
with the tide to the port, and wondering at the 
quaint figure-heads and carved prows of the 
ships which thronged it; or climbing on board, 
and listening, with hearts beating, to the mar- 
iners' tales of the new earth beyond the sun- 
set. And here in later life, matured men, whose 
boyish dreams had become heroic action, they 
used again to meet in the intervals of quiet, 
and the rock is shown underneath the house 
where Raleigh smoked the first tobacco. An- 
other remarkable man, of whom we shall pres- 
ently speak more closely, could not fail to have 
made a fourth at these meetings. A sailor boy 
o[ Sandwich, the adjoining parish, John Davis, 
showed early a genius which could not have 
escaped the eye of such neighbors, and in the 
atmosphere of Greenaway he learned to be as 
noble as the Gilberts. and as tender and deli- 
cate as Raleigh. Of this party, for the present 
we confine ourselves to the host and owner, 
Humfrey Gilbert, knighted afterwards by Eliza- 
beth. Led by the scenes of his childhood to 
the sea and to see adventures, and afterwards, 
as his mind unfolded, to study his profession 
scientifically, we find him as soon as he was 
old enough to think for himself, or make others 
listen to him, 'amending the great errors of 
naval sea cards, whose common fault is to 
make the degree of longitude in every latitude 
of one common bigness;' inventing instru- 
ments for taking observations, studying the 
form of the earth, and convincing himself that 
there was a north-west passage, and studying 
the necessities of his country, and discovering 
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Monday the ninth of September, in the afternoon, the 
frigate was near cast away oppressed by waves, but at 
that time recovered, and giving forth signs of joy, the 
General, sitting abaft with a book in his hand, cried 
unto us in the 'Hinde' so often as we did approach within 
hearing, ' We are as near to heaven by sea as by land,' 
reiterating the same speech, well beseeming a soldier 
resolute in Jesus Christ, and I can testify that he was. 
The same Monday night, about twelve of the clock, or 
not long after, the frigate being ahead of us in the ' Gol- 
den Itinde, suddenly her lights were out, whereof as 
it were in a moment we lost the sight ; and withal our 
watch cried,  The General was cast away,' which was 
too true. 
Thus faithfully (concludes Mr Hayes, in some degree 
rising above himself)I have related this story, wherein 
some spark of the knight's virtues, though he be extin- 
guished, may happily appear ; he remaining resolute to 
a purpose honest and godly as was this, to discover, 
possess and reduce unto the service of God and Chris- 
tian piety, those remote and heathen countries of 
America. Such is the infinite bounty of God, who from 
every evil deriveth good, that fruit may grow in time of 
our travelling in these North-Western lands (as has it 
not grown ?), and the crosses, turmoils, and afflictions, 
both in the preparation and execution of the vovage did 
correct the intemperate humors which before {ve noted 
to be in this gentleman, and made unsavory and less 
delightful his other manifold virtues. 
Thus as he was refined and made nearer unto the 
image of God, so it pleased the Divine will to resume 
him unto IIimself, whither both his and every other high 
and noble mind have always aspired. 
Such was Sir Humfrey Gilbert; still in the 
prime of his years when the Atlantic swallowed 
him. Like the gleam of a landscape lit sud- 
denly for a moment by the lightning, these few 
scenes flash down to us across the centuries : 
but what a life must that have been of which 
this was the conclusion! We have glimpses of 
him a few years earlier, when he won his spurs 
in Ireland--won them by deeds which to us 
seem terrible in their ruthlessness, but which 
won the applause of Sir Henry Sidney as too 
high for praise or even reward. Checkered 
like all of us with lines of light and darkness, 
he was, nevertheless, one of a race which has 
ceased to be. We look round for them, and 
we can hardly believe that the same-blood is 
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wished to return, and himself, ' thinking it bet- 
ter to die with honor than to return with in- 
famy,' went on, with such volunteers as would 
follow him, in a poor leaky cutter, up the sea 
now in commemoration of that adventure called 
Davis's Straits. He ascended 4" North of the 
furthest known point, among storms and ice- 
bergs, when the long days and twilight nights 
alone saved him from being destroyed, and, 
coasting back along the American shore, he 
discovered Hudson's Straits, supposed then to 
be the long-desired entrance into the Pacific. 
This exploit drew the attention of Walsing- 
ham, and by him Davis was presented to Bur- 
leigh, 'who was also pleased to show him great 
encouragement.' If either these statesmen or 
Elizabeth had been twenty years younger, his 
name would have filled a larger space in his- 
tory than a small corner of the map of the 
world; but if he was employed at all in the 
last years of the century, no vales sactr has 
been found to celebrate his work, and no clue 
is left to guide us. He disappears; a cloud 
falls over him. He is known to have com- 
manded trading vessels in the Eastern seas, 
and to have returned five times from India. 
But the details are all lost, and accident has 
only parted the clouds for a moment to show 
us the mournful setting with which he, too, 
went down upon the sea. 
In taking out Sir Edward Michellthorne to 
India, in 6o4, he fell in with a crew of Japa- 
nese, whose ship had been burnt, drifting at 
sea, without provisions, in a leaky junk. He 
supposed them to be pirates, but he did not 
choose to leave them to so wretched a death, 
and took them on board ; and in a few hours, 
watching their opportunity, they murdered 
him. 
As the fool dieth, so dieth the wise, and there 
no is difference ; it was the chance of the sea, 
the ill reward of a humane action--a melano 
choly end for such a man--like the end of a 



warrior, not dying Epaminondas-like on the 
field of victory, but cut off in some poor brawl 
or ambuscade. ]3ut so it was with all thes 
men. They were cut off in the flower of their 
days, and few of them laid their bones in the 
sepulchres of their fathers. They knew the 
service which they had chosen, and they did 
not ask the wages for which they had not 
labored. Life with them was no summer holi- 
day, but a holy sacrifice offered up to duty, 
and what their Master sent was welcome. 
Beautiful is old age--beautiful as the slow-drop- 
ping mellow autumn of a rich glorious summer. 
In the old man, nature has fulfilled her work; 
she loads him with her blessings" she fills him 
with the fruits of a well-spent life; and, sur- 
rounded by his children and his children's 
children, she rocks him softly away to a 
grave, to which he is followed with blessings. 
God forbid we should not call it beautiful. It 
is beautiful, but not the most beautiful. There 
is another life, hard, rough, and thorny, trod- 
den with bleeding feet and aching brow ; the 
life of which the cross is the symbol; a 
battle which no peace follows, this side the 
grave; which the grave gapes to finish, be- 
fore the victory is won; and--strange that 
it should be so--this is the highest life of 
man. Look back along the great names 
of history; there is none whose life has 
been other than this. They to whom it 
has been given to do the really highest work 
in this earth--whoever they are, Jew, or Gen- 
tile, Pagan or Christian, warriors, legislators, 
philosophers, priests, poets, kings, slaves--one 
and all, their fate has been the same---the 
same bitter cup has been given to them to 
drink. _And so it was with the servants of 
England in the sixteenth century. Their-life 
was a long battle, either with the elements or 
with men ; and it was enough for them to ful- 
fil their work, and to pass away in the hour 
when God had nothing more to bid them do. 
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in sight but enemies, save one small ship 
called the "Pilgrim," commanded by Jacob 
Whiddon, who hovered all night to see the 
success, but in the morning, bearing with the 
" Revenge," was hunted like a hare among 
many ravenous hounds--but escaped.' 
All the powder in the'Revenge' was now 
spent, all her pikes were broken, 4o out of her 
xoo men killed, and a great number of the rest 
wounded. Sir Richard, though badly hurt 
early in the battle, never forsook the deck till 
an hour before midnight; and was then shot 
through the body while his wounds were being 
dressed, and again in the head. His surgeon 
was killed while attending on him ; the masts 
were lying over the side, the rigging cut or 
broken, the upper works all shot in pieces, and 
the ship herself, unable to move, was settling 
slowly in the sea;the vast fleet of Spaniards 
lying round her in a ring, like dogs round a dy- 
ing lion, and wary of approaching him in his 
last agony. Sir Richard, seeing that it was 
past hope, having fought for fifteen hours, and 
'having by estimation eight hundred shot of 
great artillery through him,' 'commanded the 
master gunner, whom he knew to be a most 
resolute man, to split and sink the ship, that 
thereby nothing might remain of glory or vic- 
tory to the Spaniards ; seeing in so many hours 
they were not able to take her, having had 
above fifteen hours' time, above ten thousand 
men, and fifty-three men-of-war to perform it 
withal ; and persuaded the company, or as many 
as he could induce, to yield themselves unto 
God and to the mercy of none else ; but as they 
had, like valiant resolute men, repulsed so 
many enemies, they should not now shorten 
the honor of their nation by prolonging their 
own lives for a few hours or a few days. 
The gunner and a few others consented. 
But such .lJ.Od.rl pr i was more than could 
be expected of ordinary seamen. They had 
dared do all which did become men, and they 



of history. Facts, it was once said, were stub- 
born things; but in our days we have changed 
all that; a fact under the knife of a critic, 
splits in pieces, and is dissected out of belief 
with incredible readiness. The helpless thing 
lies under his hand like a foolish witness in a 
law court, when browbeaten by an unscrupulous 
advocate, and is turned abou} and twisted this 
way and that way, till in its distraction it con- 
tradicts itself, and bea.rs witness against itself; 
and to escape from torture, at last flies utterly 
away, itself half doubting its own existence.. 
But it requires more cunning weapons to 
destroy a Homer; like his own immortals, he 
may be wounded, but he cannot have the life 
carved out of him by the prosaic strokes of 
common men. His poems have but to be dis- 
integrated to unite again, so strong are they in 
the individuality of their genius. The single- 
ness of their structurehthe unity of design1 
the distinctness of drawing in th characters-- 
the inimitable peculiarities of manner in each 
of them, seem to place beyond serious question, 
after the worst onslaught of the Wolfian critics, 
that both Iliad and Odvssey, whether or not 
the work of the same mid, are at least each of 
them singly the work of one. 
Let-them leave us Homer, however, and on 
the rank and file of facts they may do their' 
worst ; we can be indifferent to, or even thank- 
ful for, what slaughter the), may make. In the 
legends of the Theogonia, in that of Zeus and 
Cronus, for instance, there is evidently a meta- 
physical allegory ; in the legends of Persephone, 
or of .the Dioscuri, a physical one. in that of 
Athene, a profoundly philosophical one; and 
fused as the entire system was in the intensely 
poetical conception of the early thinkers, it 
would be impossible, even if it were desirable, 
at this time of day, to disentangle the fibres of 
all these various elements. Fact and .theory, 
the natural, and the supernatural, the legendary 
and the philosophical, shade off so imper- 



ceptlbly one into the other, in the stories of the 
Olympians, or of their first offspring, that we can 
never assure ourselves that we are on historic 
ground, or that, antecedent to the really historic 
age, there is any such ground to be found any- 
where. The old notion, that the heroes were 
deified men, is no longer tenable. With but 
few exceptions, we can trace their names as 
the names of the old gods of the Hellenic or 
Pelasgian races" and if they appeared later in 
human forms, they descended from Olympus 
to assume them. Diomed was the (Etolian sun- 
god ; Achilles was worshipped in Thessaly long 
before he became the hero of the tale of Troy. 
The tragedy of the house of Atreus, and the 
bloody bath of Agamemnon, as we are now 
told with appearance of certainty, * are human- 
ized stories of the physical struggle of the oppos- 
ing principles of life and death, light and 
darkness, night and day, winter and summer. 
And let them be so; we need not be sorry 
to believe: that there is no substantial basis for 
these tales of crime. The history of mankind 
is not so pure but that we can afford to lose a 
few dark pages out of the record. Let it be 
granted that of the times which Homer sung 
historically we know nothing literal at all--not 
any names of any kings, or of any ministers, 
wars, intrigues, revolutions, crimes. They are 
all gone--dead--passed away; their vacant 
chronicles may be silent as the tombs in which 
their bones are buried. Of such stuff as that 
with which historians fill their pages there is 
no trace; it is a blank, vacant as the annals 
of the Hottentot or of the Red Indian. Yet 
when all is said, there remain still to us in 
Homer's verse, materials richer, perhaps, than 
exist for any period of the ancient world, richer 
than even for the brilliant days of Pericles, or 
of the Cesars, to construct a history of another 
kind--a history, a picture not of the times of 

* Mackay's trogress of the Intellect. 
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which he sang, but of the men among whom he 
lived. How they acted; how they thought, 
talked, and felt ; what they made of this earth, 
and of their place in it; their private life and 
their public life ; -men and women ; mas.ers 
and servants; rich and poor--we have it all 
delineated in the marvellous verse of a poet 
who, be he what he may, was in this respect the 
greatest which the earth has ever seen. In 
exten b the information is little enough; but in 
the same sense as it has been said that an hour 
at an Athenian supper-party would teach us 
more Grecian life and character than all Aris- 
tophanes, Homer's pictures of life and manners 
are so living, so distinct, so palpable, that a 
Hhole prose encyclopaedia of disconnected facts 
could give us nothing like them. It is the 
marvellous property of verse--one, if we rightly 
consider it, which would excuse any superstition 
on the origin of language--that the metrical and 
and rhythmatic arrangement of syllable and 
sound is able to catch and express back .to us, not 
stories of actions, but the actions themselves, 
with all the feelings which inspire them; to 
call up human action, and all other outward 
things in which human hearts take interest-- 
to produce them, or to reproduce them, with a 
distinctness which shall produce the same 
emotions which they would themselves produce 
when really existing. The thing itself is made 
present before us by an exercise of creative 
pow.er as genuine as that of Nature herself; 
which, perhaps, is but the same power man- 
!festing itself at one time in words, at another 
m outward phenomena. Whatever be the 
cause the fact isso. Poetry has this life-giving 
power, and prose has it not ; and thus the poet is 
the truest historian. Whatever is properly 
Valuab|e in history the poet gives usnot 
events and names, but emotion, but action, but 
life. He is the heart of his age, and his verse 
expresses his age.; and what matter .is it by 
what /rome he describes his places or his pet- 
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the same reason, prose fictions, novels, and 
the like, are worthless for more than a mo- 
mentary purpose. The life which they are able 
to represent is not worth representing. There 
is no person so poor in his own eves as not to 
gaze with pleasure into a lookin)-glass, and 
the prose age may value its own image in the 
novel. But the value of all such representa- 
tions is ephemeral. It is with the poet's art 
as with the sculptor's--sandstone will not 
carve like marble, its texture is too loose to re- 
tain a sharply moulded outline. The actions 
of men, if they are true, noble, and genuine, 
are strong enough to bear the form and bear 
the polish of verse; if loose or feeble, they 
crumble away into the softer undulations of 
prose. 
What the life was whose texture bore shap- 
ing into Homer's verse, we intend to spend 
these pages in examining. It is, of course, 
.properly to be sought for in the poems them- 
selves. But we shall here be concerned mainly 
with features which in the original are rather- 
secondary than prominent, and which have to 
be collected out of fragments, here a line, and 
there a line, out of little hints, let fall by Homer 
as it were by accident. Things too familiar to 
his own hearers to require dwelling on, to us, 
whose object is to make out just those very 
things which were familiar, are of special and 
singular value. It is not an inquiry which will 
much profit us, if we come to it with any grand 
notions of the ' progress of the species,' for in 
many ways it will discourage the belief in 
progress. 
We have fallen into ways of talking of the 
childhood and infancy of'the race, as if no 
beards had grown on any face before the mod- 
ern Reformation; and even people who know 
what old Athens was under Pericles, look com- 
monly on earlier Greece as scarcely struggling 
out o its cradle. It would have fared so with 
all early history except for the Bible. The 
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was once, then, such a little creature as we re- 
member ourselves, and Laertes a calm, kind 
father of the nineteenth century. Then, as 
now, the children loved to sport upon the 
shore, and watch the inrolling waves ;mthen 
as now, the boy-architect would pile the moist 
sand into mimic town or castle, and when the 
work was finished, sweep it away again in wan- 
ton humor with foot and hand ;mthen, as now' 
the little tired maiden would cling to her 
mother's skirt, and trotting painfully along be- 
side her, look up wistfully and plead with moist 
eyes to be carried in her arms. Nay, and 
among the grown ones, where time has not 
changed the occupation, and the forms of cul- 
ture have little room to vary, we meet again 
with very familiar faces. There is Melantho, 
the not over-modest tittering waiting-maid-- 
saucy to her mistress and the old housekeeper- 
and always running after the handsome young 
princes. Unhappy Melantho, true child of uni- 
versal nature! grievous work we should make 
with most households, if all who resemble thee 
were treated to as rough adestiny. And there 
are other old friends whom it is pleasant 
enough to recognize at so long a distance. 
'Certain smooth-haired, sleek-faced fellows-- 
insolent where their lords would permit them; 
inquisitive and pert, living but to eat and drink, 
and pilfering the good things, to convey them 
stealthily to their friends outside the castle 
wall.' The thing that hath been, that shall be 
again. When Homer wrote, the type had set- 
tled into its long-enduring form. ' Such are 
they,' he adds, in his good-natured irony, 'as 
the valet race ever love to be.' 
With such evidence of identity among us all, 
it is worth while to look closer at the old 
Greeks, to try to find in Homer something be- 
yond fine poetry, or exciting adventures or 
battle-scenes, or material for scholarship; for 
awhile to set all that aside, and look in him for 
the story of real living nensel; to pilgriro.ie 
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unwise, good and evil, and they claim and they 
permit no other acknowledgment from us than 
the simple obedience of our lives, and the 
plainest confession of our lips. 
Such confessions, except_in David's Psalms, 
we shall not anywhere find more natural or 
unaffected than in Homer--most definite, yet 
never elaborate--as far as may be from any 
complimenting of Providence, yet expressing 
the most unquestioning conviction. We shall 
not often remember them when we set about 
religion as a business" but when the occasions 
of life stir the feelings in us on which religion 
itself reposes, if we were as familiar with the 
Iliad as with the Psalms, the words of the old 
Ionian singer would leap as naturally to our 
lips as those of the Israelite king. 
Zeus is not always the questionable son of 
Cronus, nor the gods always the mythologic 
Olympians. Generally, it is true, they appear 
as a larger order of subject beings--beings like 
men, and subject to a higher control--in a 
position closely resembling that of Milton's 
angels, and liable like them to passion and to 
error. But at times, the father of gods and 
men is the Infinite and Eternal Ruler--the 
living Providence of the world--and the les- 
ser gods are the immortal administrators of his 
Divine will throughout the lower creation. 
Forever at the head of the universe there is an 
awful spiritual power; when Zeus appears with 
a distinct and positive personality, he is him- 
self subordinate to an aut.hority which else- 
where is one with himself. Wherever either. 
he or the other gods are made susceptible of 
emotion, the Invisible is beyond and above 
thegn. When Zeus is the prsonal father of 
Sarpedon, and his private love conflicts with 
the law of the eternal order, though he has 
power to set aside the law, he dares not break 
it; but in the midst of his immortality, and on 
his own awful throne, he weeps tears of blood 
in ineffectual sorrow for his dying child. And 
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but seeing nothing in it except a cold, iron law, 
meets force with force, and holds up against 
it an unbroken, unbending will. Human nat- 
ure is at its best but a miserable business to 
him; death and sorrow are its inevitable lot. 
As a brave man, he will not fear such things, 
but he will not pretend to regard them as any- 
thin but detestable; and he comforts the old, 
weeping king of Troy, whose age he was him- 
self bringing down to the grave in sorrow, 
with philosophic meditations on the vanity of 
all things, and a picture of Zeus mixing the 
elements of life out of the two urns of good 
and evil. 
Turn to Hector, and we pass from shadow 
into sunlight. Achilles is all self, Hector all 
self-forgetfulness; Achilles all pride, Hector all 
modesty. The confidence of Achilles is in 
himself and in his own arm; Hector knows 
(and the strongest expressions of the kind in 
all the Iliad are placed pointedly in Hector's 
mouth) that there is no strength except from 
above. ' God's will,' he says, ' is over all; he 
makes the strong man to fear, and gives the 
victory to the weak, if it shall please him. 
And at last when he meets Achilles, he an- 
swers his bitter words, not with a defiance, 
but calmly saying, 'I know that thou art 
mighty, and that my strength is far less than 
thine; but these things lie in the will of the 
gods, and I, though weaker far than thou, may 
yet take thy life from thee, if the Immortals 
choose to have it so.' 
So far then, on the general fact of Divine 
Providence the feeling of Homer, and there- 
fore of his countrymen, is distinct. Both the 
great poemsbearing his name speak in the same 
language. But beyond the general fact, many 
questions rise in the application of the creed, 
and on one of these (it is among several re- 
markable differences which seem to make the 
Odyssey as of a later age) there is a very sin- 
gular discrepancy. In the Iliad, the life of a 



after all to satisfy us with the completeness of 
the Divine rule, we have a glimpse--it is but 
one, but it is like a ray of sunshine falling in 
upon the darkness of the grave--' of the far-off 
Elysian fields where dwells Rhadamanthus with 
th6 golden hair, where life is ever sweet, and 
sorrow is not, nor winter, nor any rain or storm, 
and the never-dying zephyrs blow soft and 
cool from off the ocean.' 
However vague the filling up of such a pic- 
ture, the outline is correct to the best which 
has been revealed even in Christianity, and it 
speaks nobly for the people among whom, even 
in germ, such ideas could root themselves. 
But think what we will of their notions of the 
future, the old Greek faith, considered as a 
practical and not a theological system, is truly 
admirable, clear, rational, and moral ; if it 
does not profess to deal with the mysteries of 
evil in the heart, it is prompt and stern with 
them in their darker outward manifestations, 
and, as far as it goes, as a guide in the common 
daily business of life, it scarcely leaves any- 
thing unsaid. 
How far it went we shall see in the details 
of the life itself, the most important of which 
in the eyes of a modern will be the social or- 
ganization; and when he looks for organiza- 
tion, he will be at once at a loss, for he will 
find the fact of government yet without defined 
form ;Jhe will find law, but without a public 
sword to enforce it ; and a ' social machine' 
moving without friction under the easy control 
of opinion. There are no wars of classes, no 
politics, no opposition of interests, a sacred 
feeling of the will of the gods keeping every 
one in his proper subordination. It was a 
sacred duty that the younger should obey the 
elder, that the servant should obey his master, 
that property should be respected;in war, 
that the leader should be obeyed without ques- 
tioning; in peace, that public questions should 
be brought before the assembly of the people, 



and settled quietly as the Council determined. 
In this assembly the prince presided, and be- 
yond this presidency his authority at home 
does not seem to have extended. Of course 
there was no millennium in Ionia, and men's 
passions were pretty much what they are now. 
Without any organized means of repressing 
crime when it did appear, the people were ex- 
posed to, and often suffered under, extreme 
forms of violencemviolence such as that of the 
suitors at Ithaca, or of _,ZEgisthus at Argos. On 
the other hand, what a state of cultivation it 
implies, what peace and comfort in all classes, 
when society could hold together for a day 
with no more complete defence ! And, more- 
over, there are disadvantages in elaborate 
police systems. Self-reliance is one of the 
highest virtues in which this world is intended 
to discipline us ; and to depend upon ourselves 
even for our own personal safety is a large 
element in moral training. 
But not to dwell on this, and to pass to the 
way in which the men of those days employed 
themselves. 
Our first boy's feeling with the Iliad is, that 
Homer is pre-eminently a poet of war; that 
battles were his own passion, and tales of 
battles the delight of his listeners. His heroes 
appear like a great fighting aristocracy, such as 
the after Spartans were, Homer himself like 
another Tyrteus, and the poorer occupations 
of life too menial for their notice or for his. 
They seem to live for glorymthe one glory 
worth caring for only to be won upon the battle- 
field, and their exploits the one worthy theme 
of the poet's song. This is our boyish impres- 
sion, and like other such, it is very different 
from the truth. If war had been a passion 
with the Ionians, as it was with the Teutons 
and the Norsemen, the god of battles would 
have been supreme in the 'antheon; and 
Zeus would scarcely have called Ares the most 
h.a.t.eful-spirit in Olympusmmost hateful, b'. 



ments of his heroes ; and in every page we find 
in simile or metaphor, some common scene of 
daily life worked out with elaborate beauty. 
What the popular poet chooses for his illustra- 
tions are as good a measure as we can have of 
the popular feeling, and the images which he 
suggests are, of course, what he knows his 
hearers will be pleased to dwell upon. There 
is much to be said about this, and we shall re- 
turn to it presently ; in the mean time, we must 
not build on indirect evidence. The designs 
on the shield of Achilles are, together, a com- 
plete picture of Homer's microcosm, Homer 
surely never thought inglorious or ignoble what 
the immortal art of Hephaistos condescended 
to imitate. 
The first groups of figures point a contrast 
which is obviously intentional ; and the signifi- 
cance becomes sadly earnest when we remem- 
ber who it was that was to bear the shield. 
The moral is a very modern one, and the pic- 
ture might be called by the modern name of 
Peace and War. There are two cities, embody- 
ing in their condition the two ideas. In one, 
a happy wedding is going forward ; the pomp 
of the hymeneal procession is passing along 
the streets; the air is full of music, and the 
women are standing at their doors to gaze. 
The other is in the terrors of a siege; the hos- 
tile armies glitter under the walls, the women 
and children press into the defences, and crowd 
to the battletnents. In the first city a quarrel 
rises, and wrong is made right, not by violence 
and fresh wrong, but by the majesty of law 
and order. The heads of the families are sit- 
ting gravely in the market-place, the cause is 
heard, the compensation set, the claim award- 
ed. Under the walls of the other city an am- 
bush lies, like a wild beast on the watch for its 
prey. The unsuspecting herdsmen pass on 
with their flocks to the waterside ; the spoilers 
spring from their hiding-place, and all is strife, 
and death, and horror, and confusion, If 
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there were other war scenes on the shield, it 
might be doubted whether Homer intended so 
strong a contrast as he executed; but fighting 
for its own sake was evidently held in slight re- 
spect with him. The forms of life which he 
thought really beautiful follow in a series of 
exquisite Rubens-like pictures: harvest scenes 
and village festivals, the ploughing and the 
vintage, or the lion-hunt on the reedy margin 
of the river; and he describes them with a 
serene, sunny enjoyment which no other old 
world art or poetry gives us anything in the 
least resembling. Even we ourselves, in our 
own pastorals, are struggling with but half suc- 
cess, after what Homer entirely possessed. 
What a majesty he has thrown into his harvest 
scene! The yellow corn falling, the boys fol- 
lowing to gather up the large armsfull as they 
drop behind the reapers; in the distance a 
banquet preparing under the trees; in the 
centre, in the midst of his workmen, the king 
sitting in mellow silence, sceptre in hand, look- 
ing on with gladdened heart. Again we see 
the ploughman, unlike what are to be seen in 
our corn-grounds, turning their teams at the 
end of the furrow, and attendants standing 
ready with the winecup, to hand to them as 
they pass. Homer had seen these things, or 
he would not have sung of theln; and princes 
and nobles might have shared such labor with- 
out shame, when kings presided over it, and 
and gods designed it, and the divine Achilles 
bore its image among his insignia in the 
field. 
Analogous to this, and as part of the same 
feeling, is that intense enjoyment of natural 
scenery, so keen in Homer, and of which the 
Athenian poets show not a trace ; as, for in- 
stance, in that night landscape by the sea, 
finished off in a few lines only, but so exqui- 
sitely perfect! The broad moon, gleaming 
through the mist as it parts suddenly from off 
he sky; the cras and headlands: and soft 



vooded slopes, shining out in the sliver light, 
and earth and sea transformed into fairy land. 
We spoke of Homer's similes as illustra- 
tive ofthe Ionic feeling about war. War, of 
course, was glorious to him--but war in a 
glorious cause. Wars there were--wars in 
plenty, as there have been since, and as it is 
like there will be for some time to come ; and 
a just war, of all human employments, is the 
one which most calls out whatever nobleness 
there is in man. It was the thing itself, the 
actual fighting and killing, as apart from the 
heroism for which it makes opportunities, for 
which we said that he showed no taste. His 
manner shows that he felt like a cultivated 
man, and not like a savage. His spirit stirs in 
him as he goes out with his hero to the battle ; 
but there is no drunken delight in blood ; we 
never hear of warriors as in that grim Hall of 
the Nibelungen, quenching their thirst in the 
red stream ; never anything of that fierce ex- 
ultation in carnage with which the war poetry 
of so many nations, late and old is crimsoned. 
Everything, on the contrary, is contrived so 
as to soften the merely horrible, and fix our 
interest only on what is grand or beautiful. 
We are never left to dwell long together 
on scenes of death, and when the battle is at 
its fiercest, our minds are called off by the 
rapid introduction (either by simile or some 
softer turn of human feeling) of other as- 
sociations, not contrived as an inferior artist 
would contrive, to deepen our emotions, but to 
soften and relieve them. 
Two warriors meet, and exchange their high 
words of defiance ; we hear the grinding of the 
spear-head, as it pierces shield and breast-plate, 
and the crash of the armor, as this or that 
hero fails. But at once, instead of being-left 
at his side to see him bleed, we are summoned 
away to the soft water meadow, the lazy river, 
the tall poplar, now waving its branches against 
the sky, now lying its length along in the grass 
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their own feelings followed the practice of the 
times, and that they composed themselves to 
bear without reluctance whatever their destiny 
forced upon them. When Priam ventured in- 
to the Grecian camp for Hector's body, and 
stood under the roof of Achilles, he endured 
to do what, as he says, no nortal father had 
ever yet endured--to give his hand to his son's 
destroyer. Briseis, whose bed was made deso- 
late by the hand ot the same Achilles, finds it 
her )ne greatest consolation, that the conquer- 
or stoops to choose her to share his own. And 
when Hector in his last parting scene antici- 
pates a like fate for his own Andromache, it is 
not with the revolted agony of horror with 
which such a possible future would be regarded 
by a modern husband ; nor does Andromache, 
however bitterly she feels the danger, protest, 
as a modern wife would do, that there was no 
fear for her--that death by sorrow's hand, or 
by her own, would preserve her to rejoin him. 
Nor, again, was unfaithfulness, of however 
long duration, conclusively fatal against a wife; 
for we meet Helen, after a twenty years' elope- 
ment, again the quiet, hospitable mistress in 
the Spartan palace, entertaining her husband's 
guests with an easy natronly dignity, and not 
afraid even in Menelaus's presence to allude 
to the pastuin strong terms of self-reproach, 
indeed, but with nothing like despairing pros- 
tration. Making the worst of this, however, 
yet even in this respect the Homeric Greeks 
were better than their contemporaries in Pal- 
estine ; and on the whole there was, perhaps, 
no time anterior to Christianity when women 
held a higher place, or the relation between 
wife and husband was of a more free and hon- 
orable kind. 
For we have given but one side of the picture. 
When a woman can be the theme of a poet 
her nature cannot be held in slight esteem; 
and there is no doubt that t'enelope is Homer's 
heroine in he Od)'ssey. One design  at |estt 



which Homer had before him was to vindicate 
the character of the virtuous matron against 
the stain which Clytemnestra had inflicted on 
it. Clytemnestra has every advantage, Penel- 
ope every difficulty:the trial of the former 
lasted only half as long as that of the latter. 
Agamemnon in leaving her gave herself and his 
house in charge of a divine do88, a heaven- 
inspired prophet, who should stand between 
her and temptation, and whom she had to 
murder before her passion could have its way. 
Penelope had to bear up alone for twenty 
weary years, without a friend, without a coun- 
sellor, and with even a child whose constancy 
was wavering. It is obvious that Homer de- 
signed this contrast. The story of the Argos 
tragedy is told again and again. The shade of 
Agamemnon himself forebodes a fate like his 
own to Ulysses. It is Ulysses's first thought 
when he wakes from his sleep to find himself 
in his own land; and the scene in Hades, in 
the last book, seems only introduced that the 
husband of Clytemnestra may meet the shades 
of the Ithacan suitors, and learn, in their own 
tale of the sad issue of their wooing, how far 
otherwise it had fared with Ulysses than with 
himself. Women, therefore, according to 
Homer, were as capable of heroic virtue as 
men were, and the ideal of this heroism is one 
to which we have scarcely added. 
For the rest, there is no trace of any oriental 
seraglio system. The sexes lived together in 
easy unaffected intercourse. The ladies ap- 
peared in society naturally and gracefully, and 
their chief occupations were household matters, 
care of clothes and linen, and other domestic 
arrangements. When a guest came, they pre- 
pared his dressing-room, settled the bath, and 
laid out the conveniences of his toilet-table. 
In their leisure hours, they were to be found, 
as now, in the hall or the saloon, and their 
work-table contained pretty much the same 
-materials. Helen was winding worsted as she 
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entertained Telemachus. and Andromache 
worked roses in very modern cross-stitch. A 
literalist like _Mr..Xiackav. who finds that the 
Israelites were cannibals, from such expressions 
as ' drinking the blood of the slain.' might dis- 
cover, perhaps, a similar unpleasant propensity 
in an exited wish of Hecuba. that she might 
eat the heart of _-kchilles- but in the absence 
of other evidence, it is unwise in either case to 
press a metaphor- and the food of ladies, 
wherever Homer lets us see it. is very innocent 
o 
cake and wine, wizh such fruits as were in sea- 
son. To judge by Nausicaa. their breeding 
must have been e.quisite. Nausicaa standing 
still, when the uncouzh figaare of Ulysses 
emerged from under the wood, all sea-slime 
and nakedness, and only covered with a rdle 
of leaves--standing still to meet him when the 
other g'rls ran away tittering and terrified, is 
the perfect conception of true female modesty; 
and in the whole scene between them, Homer 
shows the most finished understanding of the 
delieate and tremulous relations which occur 
occasionally in the accidents of intercourse 
between highly culti'azed men and women, and 
which he could only have learnt by li'ing in a 
society where men and women met and felt in 
o 
the way which he has described. 
Who, then, was Homer? X'hat was he? 
XVhen did he live ? History has absolutely 
nothing to answer. His poems were not writ- 
ten; for the art of writing (at any rate for a 
poet's purpose) was unknown to aim. There 
is a vague tradition that the Iliad, and the 
Odyssey, and a comic poem called the .Mar#tes, 
were composed by an Ionian whose name was 
Homer, about four hundred years before He- 
rodotus, or in the ninth century B.C. V'e know 
certainly that these poems were preserved by 
the Rhapsodists or popular reciters, who 
repeated them at priate parties or festivals, 
until writing came into use, and they were fixed 
in a less precarious form. A later story was 
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current, that we owe the collection to Pisistratus- 
but an exclusive claim for him was probably 
only Athenian conceit. It is incredible that 
men of genius in Homer's own land--Alcmus, 
for instance--should have left such a work to 
be done by a foreigner. But this is really" all 
which is known- and the creation of the poems 
lies in impenetrable mystery. Nothing remains 
to guide us, therefore, except internal evidence 
(strangely enough, it is the same with Shake- 
speare), and it has led to wild conclusions; yet 
the wildest is not without its use- it has com- 
monly something to rest upon- and internal 
evidence is only really valuable hen outward 
testimony has been sifted to the uttermost. 
The present opinion seems to be, that each 
poem s unquestionably the work of one man - 
but whether both poems are the work of the 
same is yet sub-jtdice. The Greeks believed 
they were- and that is much. There are re- 
markable points of resemblance in style, yet 
not greater than the resemblances in the 'Two 
Noble Kinsmen ' and in the ' 'orkshire Trag- 
edy' to ' .Macbeth' and  Hamlet -' and there 
are more remarkable points of non-resemblance, 
which deepen upon us the more we read. On 
the other hand, tradition is absolute. If the 
style of the Odyssey is sometimes unlike the 
Iliad, so is one part "of the Iliad sometimes un- 
like another. It is hard to conceive a genius 
equal to the creation of either Iliad or Odyssey 
to have existed without leaving so much" as  
legend of his name- and the difficulty of criti- 
cising style accurately in an old language will 
be appreciated by those who have tried their 
hand in their own language with the disputed 
plays of Shakespeare. There are heavv diffi- 
culties every way- and we shall best conclude 
our own su'bjec{ by noting down briefly the 
most striking poim's of variation of which as 
vet no explanation has been attempted. We 
have already noticed several- the non-appear- 
ance of male slave- in the Iliad which is cora- 
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nd th"rel-ative position of the hroes was 
doubtless varied according to the sympathies 
or tim patriotism of the singer. The charac- 
ter of Ulysses is much stronger in the 
Odyssey; and even when the same qualities 
are attributed to him--his soft-flowing tongue, 
his cunning, and his eloquence--they are held 
in very different estimation. The Homer of 
the Iliad has little liking for a talker. Ther- 
sites is his pattern specimen of such ; and it is 
the current scoff at unready warriors to praise 
their father's courage, and then to add-- 

But the Pheacian Lord who ventured t0 reflect, 
in the Iliad style, on the supposed unreadiness 
of Ulysses, is taught a different notion of 
human excellence. Ulysses tells him that he 
isa fool. ' The gods,' Ulysses says, ' do not 
give all good things to all men, and often a man 
is made unfair to look upon, but over his ill 
favor they fling, like a garland, a power of 
lovely speech, and the people delight to look on 
him. He speaks with modest dignity, and he 
shines among the multitude. As he walks 
through the city, men gaze on him as on a god.' 
Differences like these, however, are far from 
decisive. The very slightest external evidence 
would weigh them all down together. Perhaps 
the following may be of more importance : 
In both poems there are ' questionings of 
destiny,' as the modern phrase goes. The 
thing which we call human life is looked in 
the face--this little checkered island of lights 
and shadows, in the middle of an ocean of dark- 
ness; and in each we see the sort of answer 
which the poet finds for himself, and which night 
be summed up briefly in the last words of Eccle- 
siastes,' Fear God, and keep His command- 
ments: for this is the whole duty of man.' But 
the world bears a different aspect, and the 
answer looks different in it application. In 



the Iliad, in spite of the gloom of Achilles, and 
his complaint of the double urn, the sense of 
life, on the whole, is sunnv and cheerful. There 
is no yearning for anything beyondlnothing 
vague, nothing mystical. The earth, the men, 
the gods, have all a palpable reality about them. 
From first to last, we know where we are, and 
what we are about. In the Odyssey we are 
breathing another atmosphere. The specula- 
tions on the moral mysteries of our being hang 
like a mist over us from the beginning to the 
end ; and the cloud from time to time descends 
on the actors and envelopes them with a pre- 
ternatural halo. The poet evidently dislikes the 
expression of' suffering being the lot of mortals, 
as if it had been abused already for ungodly 
purposes. In the opening of {he first book, 
Zeus reproves the folly of mortal men for cast- 
ing the blame upon the gods when they them- 
selves, in spite of all the gods can do to save 
them, persist in their own perverseness; and 
we never know as we go on, so fast we pass 
from one to the other, when we are among mere 
human beings, and when among the spiritual 
or the mystical, Those sea-nymphs, those 
cannibals, those enchantresses if intended to be 
real, are neither mortal nor divine--at any 
rate, like nothing divine which we had seen i:'a 
Olympus, or on the plains of Ilium- and at 
times there is a strangeness even in the hero 
himself. Sometimes it is Ulysses painfully 
painfully toiling his was home across the un- 
known ocean; sometimes it is we that are 
Ulysses, and that unknown ocean is the life 
across which we are wandering, with too many 
Circes, and Sirens, and ' Isles of Error in our 
path. In the same spirit death is no longer 
the end ; and on every side long vistas seem to 
stretch away into the infinite, peopled with 
shadowy forms. 
But, as if this palpable initiation into the 
unseen were still insufficient or unconvincing, 
the common ground on which we are treading 
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by their opinions, and we cannot so reproduce 
the past as to guard against prejudices which 
governed those writers as much as they govern 
ourselves. The result, even to the keenest 
historical sight is no more than a picture 
which each of us paints for himself upon the 
retina of his own imagination. 
These conditions of our nature warn us all, 
if we are wise against generalized views of 
history. We form general views. This, too. 
we cannot help, unless we are ignorant of the 
past altogether. But we recei,e them for what 
they are worth. They do not repose upon a 
knowledge of facts which can form the founda- 
tions of a science. We see certain objects, 
but we see them not as they were, but fore. 
shortened by distance and colored by the at. 
mo.sphe.re of time. The impression, before il 
arrives in our minds, has been half created by 
ourselves. Therefore it is that from philoso. 
phy of history, from attempts to explain the 
phenomena of earlier generations by referring 
them to general principles, we turn with weari- 
ness and distrust. We find more interest in 
taking advantage of those rare occasions 
where we can apply a telescope to particular 
incidents, and catch a sight of small fractions 
of the actual doings of our fellow-mortals, where 
accident enables us to examine them in de- 
tailed pattern. We may obtain little in this 
way to convince our judgment, but we can 
satisfy an innocent curiosity, and we can some- 
tmes see enough to put us on our guard 
against universal conclusions. 
We know, for instance (so far as we can 
speak of knowledge of the general character 
of an epoch), that the early commonwealth of 
Rome was di___stinguished by remarkable purity 
of manners; that the marriage tie was sin- 
gularly respected; tha-'he Latin-yeo_m_en, who 
were the back-bone of the community, were in- 
dustrious and__laborious, that they lived with 
frugality-an simplicity, and bro__ught up their 
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of a mummy from an Egyptian catacomb. 
Though generations pass away, however, the 
earth at last remains. We cannot see the old 
nations, but we can stand where they stood ; 
we can look on the landscape on which they 
looked; we can watch the shadows of the 
clods chasing one another on the same moun- 
tain slopes; we can listen to the everlasting 
music of the same water-falls; we can hear the 
same surf far off breaking upon the beach. 
Let us transport ourselves then to the 
Neapolitan town of Larino, not far from the 
Gulf of Venice. In the remains of the 
amphitheatre we can recognize the Roman 
hands that once were laboring there. 
Let us imagine that it is the year 88 before 
Christ, when Cmsar was a boy of twelve, when 
the Social War had just been ended by Sylla, 
and Marius had fled from Rome, to moralize 
amidst the ruins of Carthage. Larino, like 
most of the Samnite towns, had taken part 
with the patriots. Several of its most dis- 
tinguished citizens had fallen in battle. They 
had been defeated, but their cause had surviv- 
ed. Summoned to Asia to oppose Mithridates, 
Sylla had postponed his revenge, and had con- 
ceded at least some of the objects for which 
the Italians had been in arms. The leaders 
returned to their homes, and their estates 
escaped confiscation. The two families of 
highest consequence in Larino were the 
Cluentii and the Aurii. Both were in mourn- 
ing. Lucius Clueutius, who had commanded 
the insurgent army in Campania, had been 
killed at Nola. Marcus Aurius had not re- 
turned to Larino at the peace, and was suppos- 
ed to have fallen in the North of Italy. Com- 
mon political sympathies had drawn the sur- 
vivors togethe.r, and they were further connect- 
ed by marriage. There remained of the 
Cluentii a widowed mother named Sassia, with 
two children, Aulus Cluentius Avitus, a boy of 
sixteen, and his sister Cluentia a year younger. 
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erate, /v]|ius, a Larinate also, made a third in 
the party and one night, when sinius was 
absent with a female companion, with whom 
they were assured that he would remain till 
morning, Avilius affected to be taken suddenly 
ill, and said that he must make his will. A 
notary and witnesses were introduced to whom 
the persons of Avilius and Asinius were alike 
unknown. Avilius bequeathed all his property 
to Oppianicus, signed his name Asinius, and 
then recovered. The true Asinius was way- 
laid and killed a few days after. Oppianicus 
produced the will, claimed the estate, and ob- 
tained it--not, however, without some notice 
having been drawn to the matter which might 
have ended unpleasantly for him. Suspicions 
had been aroused, it does not appear how. 
Avilius was arrested and carried before one of 
the city magistrates, to whom in his terror he 
confessed the truth. Fortunately for Oppian- 
iCUS, the magistrate was discreet and not inac- 
cessible. The spoils were divided and the af- 
fair was hushed up, but it had naturally been 
much talked of at Larino. Oppianicus had 
been looked on askance ; in the matter of for- 
tune he was in a desperate condition, and he 
was on the look-out for the nearest means of 
improving his circumstances. 
He was a man, it appears, of considerable 
personal attractions. He had made himself 
agreeable to his brother's wife Magia, and had 
seduced her. Her brother Numerius caught a 
fever and suddenly died, leaving his share of 
the Aurian property to his brother Cneus 
Magius. 
Cneus Magius fell ill also very soon after. 
He, perhaps, suspected the cause of his sick- 
ness. At any rate he had seen with alarm 
and suspicion his sister's intimacy with a per- 
son of so questionable a character as Albinus 
Oppianicus. His alarms were not diminished 
when her husband, Caius Oppianicus, was 
found dead in his bed, from some unexplained 



Aurius ; but they had found that secret efforts 
had been made to baffle them. They had as- 
certained that Oppianicus had been concerned 
in those efforts, and they wrote to Larino, 
charging him with foul play. Dinea being 
dead, the letters were taken to the nearest re- 
latives of the family, Aurius Melinus. 
This Aurius Melinus had already appeared 
before the Larinate public in a not very credi- 
table manner. Soon after the death of her 
father he had married Cluentia, daughter of 
the widow Sassia, and sister of Aulus Cluen- 
tius Avitus. Sassia, who was alicentious, un- 
principled woman, became enamoured of her 
son-in-law. Under the ancient Roman law, 
the marriage tie had been as indissoluble as in 
the strictest Christian community. But the 
restraint of marriage, like every other check 
on the individual will, had gone down before 
the progress of democracy. To divorce awife 
was now as easy as to change a dress. The 
closest affinity was no longer an obstacle to a 
new connection. Sassia succeeded inenchant- 
ing her son-in-law. The daughter was divorced, 
and the mother was installed in her place. 
Public opinion, though degenerate, was not 
entirely corrupted. The world of Larino con- 
sidered itself outraged by what it still regarded 
as incest. Aulus Cluentius, the son, took his 
mother's conduct so much to heart that he re- 
fused to see either her or her husband, and the 
domestic scandal had created almost as much 
agitation as the tragedy of Dinea and her chil- 
dren. The two vicious streams were now to 
unite. Aurius Melinus, perhaps to recover 
the esteem of his fellow-citizens, put himself 
forward to demand justice against the mur- 
derers of his kinsmen. He called a public 
meeting; he read aloud in the assembly the 
letters from the North denouncing Oppianicus. 
He demanded an immediate investigation. If 
his cousin Marcus was no longer alive, he 



witness by whom the worst of his crimes could 
he brought home to him. 
For his services to Sylla he was probably re- 
warded further out of the estates of his victims, 
and by a series of enormous crimes, which even 
in that bad time it is to be hoped could not be 
easily paralleled, he had become the most 
opulent and most powerful citizen of his native 
town. 
Oppianicus had obtained all that he had de- 
sired, but he found, as all mortals find, that 
the enjoyment had been in the pursuit--that 
the prize when won still failed to give perfect 
satisfaction. Happiness was still flying before 
him--almost within his grasp, but still eluding 
it. Perhaps the murder of her husband, her 
mother, and her brothers, may have sate un- 
easily upon Magia. At any rate he had grown 
weary of Magia. She too was now cleared 
away to make room for a more suitable com- 
pamon. On the death of Aurius Melinus, 
Sassia was again a widow, and Oppianicus be- 
came a suitor for her hand. It was true that 
he had killed her husband, but he swore, like 
Richard, that he had done it ' to help her to a 
better husband.' It was Sassia's ' heavenly face' 
which had set him on, and Sassia listened, not 
unfavorably. There were difficulties, however, 
which had first to be removed. Sassia was 
rich, and in a position to make conditions. 
Oppianicus had three children, whose mothers 
she may have disliked, or whom she expected 
that she would find in her way. She was will- 
ing to tolerate the eldest, who bore his father's 
name, but she refused to marry him till the two 
little ones had been removed. 
The horrible woman was showing herself a 
suitable mate for Oppianicus. Her wealth her 
person, perhaps this last proof of the hardiness 
of disposition, determined him to secure her on 
her own terms. One of his little boys was being 
brought up with his mother at Theano. He 
sent for the child to Larino. In the night it 



was taken ill and died, and to prevent inquiry 
into the manner of its death, the body was 
burnt before dawn the next morning. Two 
days after the other little boy died with as 
mysterious suddenness; and Sassia became 
Oppiniacus's wife. 
The people of Larino shuddered and mut- 
tered. They could not challenge the favorite 
of Sylla, the chief magistrate of the town, who 
had the local authority in his hands and the 
confidence of the Dictator at Rome; but they 
shrank from contact with him. They avoided 
both him and his wife as if they had the 
plague. Young Cluentius especially held aloof 
from his mother more sternly than ever, and 
would neither speak to her nor see her. 
At length Sylla died;the middle classes 
through Italy drew their breath freely again, and 
at Larino as elsewhere the people could venture 
to make their voices heard. There was in the 
town an ancient and venerable college of Priests 
of Mars, a sort of Cathedral Chapter. The 
priests had obtained the Roman franchise as a 
result of the Italian war. It had been con- 
firmed to them by Marius. It had been taken 
away again by Sylla. And now that Syila was 
gone, a deputation from the town was sent to 
the Senate to petition for its restoration. With 
this deputation, as one of its members, went 
young Aulus Cluentius, who was then acquiring 
fame as a public speaker, and he soon attracted 
notice at Rome by his vindication of the rights 
of the Chapter. Oppianicus, who had been 
Sylla's instrument in carrying out the disfran- 
chisement in Larino, had his own good reasons 
for dreading to see his work overthrown. With 
the restoration of political liberty municipal 
self-government would be restored along with 
it. He feared Cluentius on personal grounds 
as well as political. He saw in him his future 
accuser,-and he had a further motive of another 
kind for wishing to destroy him. Cluentius had 
not yet made his will, for he would not leave 
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his fortune to his mother, and he could not 
bring himself to make a disposition in which her 
name should not be mentioned. In the absence 
of a will she was his heir-at-law. It was but 
one more murder, and Oppianicus would at 
once quit himself of a dangerous antagonist, 
gratify his wife, and add the lands of the Cluentii 
to the vast estates which he had accumulated 
already. 
Cluentius was out of health. C]eophantus, 
the physician by whom he was attended, was a 
man of eminence and character, whom it was 
unsafe to approach by the means which he had 
used so successfully in the poisoning of Dinea. 
But Cleophantus had a slave who worked in his 
laboratory, whom Oppianicus calculated on 
finding corruptible, and the assistant by whom 
medicines are made up is in such cases as 
useful as his principal. He did not think it 
prudent to appear in person, but a patrician 
friend, one of the Fabricii, undertook the 
business for him;and Fabricius felt his way 
with the slave through his freedman Scamander. 
Villains have an instinct for recognizing one 
another, and rarely make mistakes in the 
character of the person whom they address. 
The necessary tact, however, was wanting to 
Scamander ; and in the class of wretches who 
were bought like sheep in the market, and 
might be flung at pleasure into the fishponds 
to feed the aristocrats' lampreys, a degree of 
virtue was found at last which was to bring 
Oppianicus's atrocities to a close. Diogenes--- 
so the slave vas calledureceived Scamander's 
overtures with apparent acquiescence. He 
listened, drew Scamander on to reveal the 
name of the employers, and then whispered 
the story to his master. Cleophantus carried 
it to Cluentius. An honest senator, Marcus 
Bibrius, was taken into counsel; and it was 
agreed that Oppianicus should be played with 
till he had committed himself, when punish- 
mc_'n.t .could at last tvcrtake, him: Diogene 
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kept up his correspondence with Scamander, 
and promised to administer the poison as soon 
as he was provided with materials. It was 
arranged that Cluentius should purchase Dio- 
genes, that he might have a skilled attendant 
to wait upon him in his illness. The conspiracy 
would then be carried on under Cluentius's 
own roof, where the proceedings could be con- 
veniently watched, and conversations be over- 
heard. Oppianicus was out-manceuvred at 
last. Both he and Fabricius were tempted to 
betray themselves. The poison was conveyed 
to Diogenes ; the money which was to pay for 
the murder was brought to him, and received 
in the presence of concealed witnesses. The 
criminals were caught red-handed, without 
room for denial or concealment. They were 
seized and denounced, and brought to imme- 
diate trial. 
Horrible crimes have, unfortunately, been so 
frequent in this world that they have no per- 
manent interest for us ; and, unless they have 
been embahned in poetry, or are preserved by 
the exceptional genius of accomplished his- 
torians, the memory of them rarely survives a 
single generation. The tragedies of Larino 
would have passed into oblivion with the lives 
of those who had witnessed and shuddered at 
them. Posterity, if it cared to recollect, would 
have had their curiosity and their sense of 
justice satisfied if they could have learned that 
the chief villain was detected and punished at 
last ; and to revive an interest in a detailed 
chapter of human wickedness after nearly two 
thousand years would have been alike super- 
fluous and impossible. The story, however, 
now assumes features of deeper importance. 
Oppianicus and his victims are nothing to us. 
The rise and fall of the Roman Commonwealth 
is of undying consequence to the political 
student ; and other thousands of years will still 
have to pass beforewe shall cease to study 
the most minute particula.r which will interpret 
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there had been bribery, and the members of 
the jury who vere open o bribes were generally 
well known. It was, of course, assumed that 
they would vote for an acquittal, and Stalenus 
and his friends were observed with contempt- 
uous curiosity, but without a doubt of what 
their judgment would be. 
It happened that Stalenus was the first to 
vote, and two of his intimate associates were 
the second and third. To the astonishment of 
every one, all three without the slightest hesi- 
tation voted guilty. " The rest of the judges, or 
rather the respectable portion of them, Were 
utterly bewildered. The theory of corruption 
implies that men who take bribes will generally 
fulfil their contract, nor again do men usually 
take bribes to vote according to their real con- 
victions. The), were assured that Stalenus had 
been corrupted by some one to give a false 
verdict. They thought he had been corrupled 
by Oppianicus ; but he had voted against Op- 
pianicus; he had voted for CIuentius,there. 
fore it seemed he must have been bribed by 
CIuentius, and Oppianicus might be innocent 
after all. Thus argued the outside public 
almost universally, having heard the story but 
imperfectly. Thus argued even a section of 
the judges themselves, and in their confusion 
five of the more honest of them actually voted 
for Oppianicus's acquittal. "/'he larger number 
concluded at last that they must go by the 
evidence. Stalenus and his friends might have 
taken money from Cluentius. Cluentius might 
have been afraid to trust himself entirely to the 
justice of his cause. But corruption could not 
alter the truth. Oppianicus was unquestion- 
ably guilty, and he was condemned by a large 
majority. 
He for his part was banished, clamoring that 
he was betrayed, but unable, as Stalenus ex- 
pected, to obtain a remission of his sentence. 
In modern eyes such a punishment was im- 
measurably too lenient. To a Roman who 
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wanted courage to end his misfortunes with his 
own hand, exile was held to be the most terrible 
of calamities. Cesar pleaded against the exe- 
cution of the accomplices of Catiline, that death 
ended all things. He would have them live 
and suffer. 'Life,' said Cicero on the present 
occasion, ' was worse than death to Oppianicus. 
No one believed any longer the old wives' fable 
of Tartarus. Death would be but a happy re- 
lease to him.' He left lome to wander about 
Italy, as if marked with a curse. Sassia fol- 
lowed him to torment him with her reproaches 
and infidelities. One day as he was riding his 
horse threw him. He was mortally injured and 
died. 
So ended Oppianicus. So, however, did not 
end the consequences of his various villanies. 
Political passions were again rising. The people 
in lome and out of it were clamoring to the 
skies against the iniquities of the Senate. The 
story went abroad that a senatorial jury had 
again been bribed ; and being without detailed 
knowledge of the case, the Roman populace 
rushed naturally to the conclusion that an 
innocent man had been condemned. Oppi- 
anicus had protested against the verdict, and 
had denounced his judges. It was enough. 
The verdict was indisputably corrupt, and a 
corrupt verdict, as a matter of course; must be 
a false verdict. 
Quinctius the tribune, Oppianicus's friend, 
encouraged the agitation. It was an opportunity 
not to be neglected of bringing the Senate into 
disrepute. Thrice he harangued the General 
Assembly in the Forum. He insisted that the 
degraded patricians should be stripped once 
-more of the privileges which they abused. 
Cluentius's name became a by-word. He who 
in his humble way had been the champion of 
his own townspeople was identified with the 
hated senatorial monopoly. So furious were 
the people that for eight years, Cicero says, 
they would not so much as listen to a word 
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supremely affected by the combination of atro- 
cities and misunderstandings by which an in- 
nocent, well-deserving man was likely to be 
overwhelmed. 
The various lovers of Sassia had been either 
murdered or had died, or had deserted her. 
She had lost much of her ill-gained fortunes, 
She had grown too old for the further indul- 
gence of her pleasant vices. One desire alone 
remained, and had devoured the rest--a desire 
for revenge upon her son Cluentius. In the 
prejudiced condition of public feeling at Rome, 
any wily accusation against him might be ex- 
pected to obtain a hearing. Having escaped 
the prosecution for the bribery of the judges, 
he was charged with having murdered one of 
his friends, whose property he hoped to inherit. 
The attempt was clumsy and it failed. The 
friend was proved to have died where Cluentius 
could have had no access to him; and a 
nephew, and not Cluentius, was his heir. The 
next accusation was of having tried to poison 
the surviving son of Oppianicus. Cluentius 
and the younger Oppianicus had been together 
at a festival of Larino. Another youth who 
was also present there had died a few days 
later, and it was alleged that he had drunk 
by mistake from a cup which had been prepared 
for Sassia's stepson. But again the evidence 
broke down. There was no proof that the 
death was caused by poison, or that Cluenitius 
was in any way connected with it. 
The accursed woman, though twice baffled, 
would not abandon her object. In both in- 
stances proof of malice had been wanting. 
Cluentius had no object in perpetrating either 
of the crimes of which she had accused him. 
If he had no grudge against the young Op- 
pianicus, however, he had undoubtedly hated 
his father, and she professed to have discover- 
ed that .the father had not died, as had been 
reported, by the fall from his horse, but had 
been poisoned by a cake which had been ad- 
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was cut out before he was nailed upon it. On 
the strength of his pretended deposition a 
criminal process was once more instituted 
against Cluentius before a R.oman jury. The 
story had by this time become so notorious, 
and the indignation of the provinces had been 
so deeply roused, that deputations from every 
town in the south of Italy came to the Capital 
to petition in Cluentius's favor. How the trial 
etaded is unknown. It may be hoped that he 
was acquitted--but it is uncertain. Innocent 
men have suffered by millions in this world. 
As many guilty wretches have escaped, and 
seemed to triumph; but the vengeance which 
follows upon evil acts does not sleep because 
individuals are wronged. The penalty is ex- 
ated to the last farthing from the community 
which permits injustice to be done. And the 
Republican Commonwealth of Rome was fast 
filling the measure of its iniquities. In another 
half-century perjured juries and corrupted 
magistrates had finished their work ; the world 
could endure them no longer, and the free 
institutions which had been the admiration of 
mankind were buried under the throne of the 
Cmsars. 
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Tw. men of genius who had the misfortune, 
under the later Ronan Emperors, to be blind 
to the truth of Christianity have been punished 
by a neglect which they do not u-holly deserve. 
With Tacitus the era closes in which a Roman 
of ability has been allowed to have shut his 
eyes to the light without wilful sin. Thence- 
forward all men of intellectual reputation who 
remained unconverted have been held guilty 
by Christendom of deliberate unbelief. Their 
writings have been thrown aside as either mis- 
chievous or useless. The age itself and the 
character of their contemporaries has been left 
to be described by the Fathers of the Church ; 
and unless for special reasons, or by exception- 
al and curious students, the last representa- 
tives of the old classical literature remain gen- 
erally unread. Nor is this neglect diminishing 
or likely to diminish. When modern books 
were scarce, any writing which had value in it 
was prized at its true worth. Plutarch was 
Shakespeare's chief authority for his Greeks 
and Romans. Men of culture, who were weary 
of the quarrels between Catholics and Protes- 
tants, preferred the calmer atmosphere of Mar- 
cus Aurelius and Epictetus. The lofty spirit- 
ualism of the Alexandrian Platonists was a 
favorite food with the Cambridge philosophers 
of the seventeenth century. The exacting de- 
mands of modern literature, however, leave 
inadequate leisure for the study of even the 



most accomplished of the classical writers. 
Modern languages encroach more and more on 
the old domain of Greek and Latin, and either 
divide the schools with them or threaten to ex- 
pel them altogether. The ready quotation 
from Horace has disappeared from society and 
almost from the Senate house. Still less of 
leisure has been left for the less polished, if 
not less interesti'ng, writers ofthe succeeding 
centuries ; and except an occasional metaphysi- 
cian, who makes exctrsions into Proclus or 
Plotinu.s, .or an anti-Christian controversialist, 
who goes for assis(ance to" the f-ragments.of 
Celsus or Porphyry, it is rare that any one 
wanders aside into the pages of authors who 
are looked on as degenerate classics of danger- 
ous tendency, without the literary merit which 
might compensate for their spiritual deficiency. 
Our indifference costs us nore than we are 
aware of. It is supremely desirable that we 
should be acquainted with the age in which 
Christianity became the creed of civilized man- 
kind, and we learn but half the truth from the 
Christian Fathers. Whether we regard Chris- 
tianity as a miracle from without, or as devel- 
oped from within, out of the conscience and 
intellect of man, we perceive, at any rate, that 
it grew by natural causes, that it commended 
itself by argument and example, that it was 
received or rejected according to the moral 
and mental condition of those to whom it was 
addressed. We shall understand the history 
of its triumph only when we see the heathen 
world as the heathen world saw itself. The 
most indispensable guides in such an inquiry 
are the writers who remained unconvinced. 
Nor is it uninteresting to see why they were 
unconvinced, or how, when they noticed its 
existence, the new creed appeared to them. 
We invite our readers to forget their preju- 
dices, and to accompany us, so far as our few 
pages will allow, on an expedition into Lucian. 
Every one has heard of Lucian's name; nine 



people out of ten, if asked who Lucian was, 
w.ould be ready with an answer that he was a 
scoffer and an atheist, and in that answer 
wculd show decisively that they had never read 
a page of him. The censure and the ignorance 
rise from the same source. On the strength 
Of a Dialogue, which has been proved to be 
spurious, Lucian has been denounced as a di- 
rect enemy of Christianity. Lucian is supposed 
to have encouraged with his satires the hatred 
which took shape in the persecutions. He has 
been, therefore, spoken of systematically as a 
special servant of Satan, as a person whose 
company decent people were bound to avoid. 
Yet Lucian, in his genuine writings, men- 
tions the Christians but once, and then only as 
a simple-minded sect whose credulity made 
them the easy dupes of quacks and charlatans. 
He had looked at Christianity, and had passed 
it by as one of the thousand illusions which 
were springing like mushrooms in the hotbed 
of Greco-Asiatic speculation. The abomina- 
ti6ns of paganism and the cant of the popular 
philosophers were the real objects of his de- 
testation; and, so far as concerned the coln- 
mon enemy, file Fathers and Lucian were fight- 
ing on the same side. Yet it is doubtful 
whether, had they known himn as he was, he 
would have been regarded as a welcome ally, 
or otherwise as anything but intolerable to. 
them. The lightning-like mockery with which 
Lucian strikes at folly and imposture was un- 
favorable, however legitimate its objects, to 
the generation of a believing epirit. To the 
Fathers pagan cultus was a worship of devils, 
to Lucian it was a dishonest or base affectation ; 
and his dissecting knife cuts occasionally into 
theories where their own nerves were suscepti- 
ble. His detestation of falsehood was a pas- 
sion. No roAv p3o, no edifying false- 
hood, no ideal loveliness or supposed benefi- 
cent influence to be derived from illusion could 
blind his judgment or seduce his allegiance to 
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truth. He lived in an age when the estab- 
lished creeds were a mockery, and philosophy 
was a juggle of words; when itinerant thauma- 
turgists, like Proteus or Apollonius, were the 
favorites of emperors, and were regarded by 
millions upon millions as representatives or in- 
carnations of the gods; while politicians and 
men of the world were laboring in desperate 
conservatism to keep the pagan religion on its 
feet, for fear society should fall to pieces if it 
was openly confessed to be untrue. With this 
ignoble terror, and with the quackery and dis- 
honesty which were the inevitable fruit of it, 
Lucian lived in perpetual war, striking at it 
with a pungency of satire which is perhaps 
without its equal in literature. He has the 
keenness of Voltaire, the moral indignation, 
disguised behind his jests, of Swift; but while 
Lucian, no more than Swift or Voltaire, will 
spare the scoundrel any single lash which is 
his due, he, like Shakespeare, has still a pity 
for the poor wretch, as if to be a scoundrel was 
itself the sharpest of penalties. When Charon's 
boat-load of ghosts is carried before the judg- 
ment bar of Rhadamanthus, a powerful noble- 
man is found among them who had exhausted 
the list of possible human depravities--cruelty 
and avarice, gluttony and lust indulged beyond 
the limits of nature. Witness after witness de- 
poses to the dreadful truth. His bed tells its 
tale of horrors. His lamp, unable to say what 
had been done in daylight when it was not 
present, details its catalogue of midnight or- 
gies. Each crim, discovered or undiscovered, 
was supposed to leave its scars upon the soul. 
The prisoner, being ordered to strip, discloses 
a person so wealed and marked that the natural 
substance of it was nowhere visible. Rhada- 
manthus exclaims in horror for some new pun- 
ishment adequate to such enormous villany. A 
poor cobbler standing by suggests that justice 
will be vindicated sufficiently if the cup of 
Lethe, which each shade was permitted to 



drink as he passed from the dread tribunal, 
should in this instance be withheld. To re-( 
member what he had done in life would be--e--( 
tn eno----fo-r-he worst Of criminals, k 
(urther torture.--'--- 
But there is an interest in Lucian beyond 
his satire and beyond Ms literary excellence. 
Lucian more than any other writer, pagan or 
Christian, enables us to see what human beings 
were, how they lived, what they thought, felt, 
said, and did in the centuries when paganism 
was expiring and Christianity was taking the 
place of it. 
The kingdom ot heaven, it was said, was 
like a grain ot mustard seed. The world of 
spirit and the world of matter are alike full of 
such seeds, full of the germs of living organisms, 
waiting for the fitting conditions in which they 
can take root and grow. The germ, as it un- 
folds, gathers its substance out of the soil in 
which it is rooted, and out of the atmosphere 
which it inhales" and it is to that soil, to that 
atmosphere, and to the elements of which they 
are composed, that we must look, if we would 
understand how and why at any particular time 
a new form of organized life makes its appear- 
ance. Critics have wearied themselves in 
searching for the origin of the Gospels, and 
arrive at nothing, They would discover the 
secret of the life of Christianity, and they are 
like children digging at the roots of a plant to 
discover how and why it grows. The plant 
withers when the root is exposed, but the net- 
work of entangled fibre tells them nothing 
which they desired to know. The historical 
facts recorded in the Gospels formed the tissue 
of the seed out of which the Christian Church 
was developed, but the tissue of the seed is 
not the life of it. How the Gospels were writ- 
ten, or when or by whom, is concealed, as the 
grain when growing is concealed in the earth. 
The life of the Church was a new ideal, a new 
piritual principle to which humanity turned 
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for deliverance from the poison of the estab-" 
lished theology and philosophy. In Lucian we 
learn what that theology anal that philosophy 
was, and how the belief or want of belief in" 
them was affecting intellect and morals. He 
has been called an apostate Christian. It is 
perfectly evident that he neither had been a 
Christian, nor, with such a mind as he possessed 
and at the age at which he lived, ever could 
have been a Christian. Two centuries later, 
when Christianity had become the sole authori- 
tative teacher of practical morality, Lucian 
would have examined with reverential interest 
a doctrine which was exerting so excellent an 
influence over the education of the human race. 
In p.oint of fact he never gave to it more than 
passing attention. To him it was but one of 
many struggling sects, an unintelligible offshoot 
of Judaism. He was cotastitutionally incredulous 
and the atmosphere of lies with which he was en- 
veloped hardened further his natural distrust of 
new opinions. Tales of miracles and mysteries, 
so far from acting as inducements to command 
his attention, would only be occasions of sus-. 
picion. Had he even looked seriously into 
the Christian formulas of faith, and had found 
himself invited to believe that the child of a 
Galilean artisan had IOO years before been 
born of a virgin, had worked miracles, had 
been put to death, had gone down to Hades 
and had again returned to life, he would have 
answered that he could match the story by a 
hundred parallels from his own contemporary 
experience. Each generation produced its own 
swarm of pretenders to supernatural powers. 
Life itself would be gone before he could have 
examined minut.elv into the claims of each of 
them. An aged student in one of his Dialogues 
confessed to have spent 6o years in comparing 
the schools of philosophy, still hoping that he 
would find the truth and still unable to decide 
in which of them the truth was to be found. 
Lucian.tells him that he has missed his road. 
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Aurelius himself with his ribaldry. The wise 
emperor rewarded him with the impunity of a 
.privileged fool and the public, to whom there 
Is no pleasure greater than to hear good men 
sneered at and libelled for a time applauded 
the libeller. But the novelty wore off. Pere- 
grinus was again sinking into a neglect vhich 
he could not endure. To rouse the interest 
men once more he announced that at the next 
Olympian Festival he would give the work[ a 
lesson in the contempt of death and woukl 
publicly burn himself. He expected that 
admirers would interfere, but curiosity or in- 
difference kept them silent. He had committed 
himself and was too vain to retract. The pile 
was raised. The fire was kindled. Peregrinus 
leapt into it and perished. Lucian, who was 
himself present, being eagerly questioned as to 
what had taken place by one of the martyr's 
disciples, answered a fool according to "his 
folly, and told him that an eagle had risen out 
of the flames and had soared into the sky. 
The story which he had himself invented passed 
at once into the popular belief, and was afer- 
wards retailed to him by another spectator, who 
declared that he had witnessed the extraordi- 
nary portent with his own eyes. 
After such experience Lucian was not likely 
to give easy credence to tales of miracles, and 
Chr)s.tianity had not attained in his lifetime a 
poston of the commanding importance which 
would have induced him to study its meaning 
with real attention. 
He was born at Samosata not far from 
Antioch, about the year 3o A.. His father 
was a sculptor, and Lucian was intended for 
the same pursuit. In a sketch which he calls 
' A Dream,' he describes his difficulties in the 
choice of his profession under the familiar 
shape of the two Fairies. The Genius of 
mechanical art and the Genius of intellectual 
culture each work upon hm their powers of 
ersuasion. The first promised him emplo):- 
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ment and competence, the second promised 
him poverty and wisdom. He had shown 
special gifts as a child for modelling in clay. 
Had he been contented with a narrow career 
he might have achieved the eminence with 
which the first fairy tempted him. But he 
chose the nobler and higher course. He left 
his mallet and chisel. He travelled: he 
practised as a lawyer. He studied in the 
schools of philosophy at Athens. His life was 
honorably innocent, and if the fairy kept her 
word about poverty, Lucian seems never to 
have seriously suffered from it. The minute- 
ness of the description of the situation suggests 
that he was at one time a dependent on some 
wealthy Roman patron. A Roman noble in 
the second century thought his establishment 
incomplete without a domestic philosopher to 
amuse his guests, correct his verses, and ap- 
plaud his witticisms;and men of genius who 
might have been distinguished accepted the 
degrading position for the convenient ease 
which it held out to them. Lucian, as a warn- 
ing to a friend who was meditating such a step 
for himself, describes what he is to expect. A 
young man gains a reputation at college. The 
world takes notice of him. A great man in- 
vites him to dinner, and the entertainment is 
got up specially on his behalf. He finds him- 
self in a saloon more splendid than he had 
ever seen. He is uneasy in his chair. The 
dishes are strange to him. He does not know 
how to eat, or sit, or use his napkin. He 
watches his neighbors. He dreads the ridicule 
of the servants. His health is drunk, and he 
has to made a speech. He stammers through 
it in misery, drinks more than is good for him, 
and wakes the next morning sick and misera- 
ble. But he has given satisfaction. He is taken 
into the great house, and is envied by his friends 
for his supposed good fortune. Lucian traces 
sadly his downward progress, after sacrificing 
his liberty and self-respect to a low desire for 
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luxurious living. His intellect becomes de- 
based. He forgets the little that he knew. He 
ceases to entertain his master, and is discarded 
for a new favorite. Having lost courage to 
encounter the hardships of independence, he 
is content to remain a neglected parasite of a 
patron who has forgotten his existence, He is 
set to travel in the same carriage with my 
lady's maid, and is charged with the care of my 
lady's pug dog. 
If Lucian ever himself made an experiment 
of this gilded slavery, he resumed his freedom 
before he had allowed it to injure him. He 
rose to be the friend and equal of the chosen 
few of his age whose good opinion was best 
worth possessing. In mature life he was ap- 
pointed by Marcus Aurelius to a high civil post 
in .Egypt, and lived to be a very old man. His 
writings are not voluminous, but they belong to 
the rare class which will be read with delight 
as long as human nature remains unchanged ; 
and to us, in the present speculative condition 
of our minds, and confronted with problems so 
like those which troubled Lucian's contempo- 
raries, they have an exceptional and peculiar 
interest. 
Of the true nature of our existence on this 
planet, of the origin of our being, and of the 
meaning and purpose of it; of what is life and 
what is death; and of the nature of the rule 
which is exerted over us, we really know noth- 
ing. We live merely on the crust or rind of 
things. The inner essence is absolutely con- 
cealed from us. J3ut though these questions 
admit of no conclusive answer, there is some- 
thing in our character which perpetually impels 
us to seek for an answer. Hope and fear, 
conscience and imagination, suggest possibili- 
ties, and possibilities become probabilities when 
allied with high and noble aspirations. We 
feel the action upon us of forces which we can- 
not see. The world in which we live we per- 
ceive to be moving in obedience to some vast 
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self again, or a Satyr, or a shower of gold 
run through the roof into the beloved's bosom. 
Tkere are-the usual symptoms, sighs, tears, and 
pale cheeks ; all undoubted tokens of love. 
Zeus.mSweet creature ! and you think I am 
disturbed by" trifles like-these. 
tfere.--What else can it be then ? You, the 
supreme God, in serious trouble! 
Zeus.--I tell you, Here, we are all in trouble. 
Our very existence as Gods is in peril. It 
stands on the edge of a razor, as men say, 
whether we are to be honored as we have been, 
or to be neglected and turn into nothing. 
/fere.--Has a new race of giants been born ? 
Have the Titans broken prison and taken arms 
again ? 
Zeus.Ah, no, not that. There is no fear 
off that gde. 
tfere.mOn what side then ? What imagin- 
able danger can be threatening us ? 
Zeus.Only yesterday, my Here, only yes- 
terday, Timocles-the Stoic and Damis the 
Epicurean fell into an argument before a large 
and distinguished audience on the nature of 
Providence. Timocles wason ourside. I)amis 
maintained either that we had no existence, 
or, at least, that we had no influence over 
human affairs. The argument was not con- 
cluded, but the disputants separated agreeing 
to meet again and finish it, and all the world 
is in a fever to know which of the two will win. 
. 
You see the danger. We depend on a single 
man, either to continue as we are, or to sink 
into mere names. 
Itere.-'A serious affair, no doubt. I don't 
wonder that you are uneasy. 
Zeus.-And you thought it was only a fresh 
Danae! Ah well! But what is to be done? 
You, Hermes, Athene, Here, give me your 
opinion. 
ermes.---If I were you I would bring it be- 
fore Parliament. Call the General Assembly. 
2c_:Fere.My advice is the same. 



but there Apollo sits on the lower form. 
Thieves have stolen his gold crown and his 
lute strings, and you may sit by him and be 
thankful that you are not among the maid- 
servants. 
Colossus of Rlwdes.--Who is the equal of me ? 
I am the first of gods, for I am the biggest. 
My iriends at Rhodes made me so. I cost as 
much as sixteen gold gods of average size. 
That is what I am worth, and there is the art 
besides. 
Hermes.--What am I to do here, your Majes- 
ty ? The substance of him is bronze, no doubt ; 
lut take him at his money value, and he must 
be among the upper ten. 
Zeus (aside).--What is he doing here, disturb- 
ing the assembly and making the rest of us 
look small ?--My best of Rhodians, we are 
aware how precious you are; but if I place 
you among the gold gods, they must all move 
to make room for you, and you must sit by your- 
self. You fill the Pnyx with one of your thighs. 
Will you kindly stand ? You can stoop when 
you want to hear. 
tfermes.--Another difficulty. Here are 
Dionysus and Hercules, both of first-rate work- 
manship; both by the same artist Lysippus; 
both sons of your own. Which is to sit first of 
them ? They are at words about it. 
Zeus.--We waste time, Hermes. We should 
have been at work long since. Let them sit 
any way for the present; we can settle their 
precedence afterwards. 
tfermes.--Hercules !--what a noise they 
make! 'Where is the nectar ?' cries one. 
'The ambrosia is out,' cries another. ' The 
hecatombs are not fairly divided,' says a third ; 
' they are meant for all of us-, share and share 
alike !' 
Zeus.--Tell them to be quiet, Hermes. I 
must now inform them why they are assem- 
bled. 
tfermes.--Half of them won't understand 
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which I am about to utter. The time in which 
we are living, gentlemen, calls upon us to 
exert ourselves with a voice all bfit articulate, 
and we sit still in negligent indifference 
But my Demosthenes has run out. Let me 
tell you plainly what is the matter. Yesterday, 
you are aware, Captain Pious gave a thank- 
offering for the preservation of his vessel, 
which was nearly foundering. Such of us as 
were invited were entertained at Pireus. When 
we broke up after dinner, I, as it was still 
early, strolled up into the city, meditating on 
the shabby provision which Captain Pious had 
made. Sixteen of us had sate down. On the 
altar there was but a single cock, and that one 
too old to crow. The few grains of incense 
were mildewed, and would not burn, and there 
was scarce a whiff for the nose of one of us. 
The wretch had promised hecatombs when he 
was running on the rocks. I was standing in 
the Porch engaged in these reflections, when 
I observed a crowd about the hall, some in- 
side, some pressing about the door. I heard 
voices loud in contradiction. I understood at 
once that a couple of professors were disput- 
ing, and I determined to hear what it was 
about. By good luck I had a thick cloud on. 
I adjusted my dress, gave my beard a pull to 
make myself like a philosopher, and elbowed 
nay way in. There I found a good-for-nothing 
scamp of an Epicurean named Damis, and the 
respected and excellent Stoic, Timocles, argu- 
ing together. Timocles was. . perspiring with 
eagerness, and hoarse with shouting. Damis 
was turning him into ridicule and driving .him 
distracted with his coolness. The subject of 
discussion was. ourselves. Damis maintained 
that we h/d no concern with men and. their 
doings, and almost denied our existence. In- 
deed, this was what he meant, and many of 
his audience applauded. Timocles took our 
part, passionately and indignantly. He argued 
well of Providence. He dwelt on the order 
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o11o, it is a pity you don't practice it. Your 
oracles usually want another oracle to interpret 
them. How do you propose to cure these 
faults in Timocles ? 
lollo.mCouldn't we provide a junior coun- 
sel to take Timocles's ideas and put them into 
words ? 
21t'omus.--Utterly childi.sh .... A lead in an 
an important case to be unable to express his 
own thoughts at a meeting of philosophers! 
Damis is to speak for himself. Timocles is to 
whisper his notions to his junior, and his junior is 
to find the rhetoric without understanding what 
he is saying. That will be too absurd. We 
must find a better expedient than that. My 
fine fellow, you are a prophet. You have made 
a fortune by prophesying. They have given, you 
whole bricks of gold. Let us have a specimen 
of your art. Tell us what is to happen in this 
business. I suppose you know. 
Aollo.--Impossible, Momus. I have neither 
tripod nor censers--not so much as a fountain 
of Castalia. 
2llomus.---You are afraid, are you? You 
think you will be found out. 
Zeus.--My son, you had better do it. Don't 
let this caviller mock at youmas if your inspi- 
ration depended on your tacking. 
Apollo.--I could make a better business of it 
at Delphi or Colophon, with nay instruments at 
hand. I will try, however, if you wish. You 
must allow for irregularities in the verse. 
Jtomus.--Never mind the verse, old fellow-- 
only speak intelligibly. No rams and tortoises 
are being boiled in Lydia to catch you. You 
know what we want to learn. 
Zeus.What is coming ? The spirit works 
in him. My child ! Oh, nay child ! His color 
changes! His eyes roll ! He is convulsed! 
Most mysterious, most fearful ! 
Apollo (in the rohelic lrance).m 
List, oh list to nay words, the words of the 
Augur Apollo, 
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How the dread strife shall have end which has 
now commenced among mortals, 
Mortals with voices shrill, and armed with the 
weapons of logic. 
Many a blow shall be struck as the foemen 
close in the battle; 
Many a blow shall be dealt in the solid wood 
of the plough-tail. 
But when the locust is caught in the mighty 
gripe of the vulture, 
Then shall be heard the last croak of the om- 
inous wet-boding raven. 
Then shall the mule be strong and the jackass 
shall butt at his offspring. 
Zeue.--Why do you laugh, Momus ? It is 
no laughing matter. Stop, you sinner; you 
will choke yourself. 
J[amus.--What can I do but laugh at so 
simple a prophet ? 
Zeus.--lf you understand the oracle, tell us 
what it means. 
J/Zomus.--What the oracle means; Why, it 
means that the prophet is a humbug, and that 
we who believe in him are mules and asses, 
without the wit of a grasshopper. 
Hercules.I am not quite at home up here 
but I don't like to say nothing. What I think 
is this. Let the philosophers meet and argue. 
If Timocles has the best of it, well and good 
nothing more need be done. If Timocles is 
beaten I will pull down the hall on Damis's 
head, and make an end of the miserable 
creature. 
Momus.Hercules, dear Hercules, most 
rustic of Bceotians! To punish one bad man 
you will destroy a thousand, and the hall besides, 
with the frescoes of Miltiades and Marathon. 
What is to become of the orators when the 
fountain of their illustrations is gone ? Besides, 
you can't do it. When you were a man you 
perhaps might, for you did not understand the 
condition of things. Now that you are a God 
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/Ethiopian the day. The Cyllenian prays to 
Phanes ; the Assyrian to a dove ; the Persians 
to fire ; the Egyptians to water. At Memphis 
a bull isn a god ; at Pelusium an onion. Else- 
where in Egypt they worship an ibis, a croco- 
dile, a cat, a monkey, a dog-headed ape. In 
some villages the right shoulder is sacred, in 
others the left ; in others a skull cut in half ; in 
others a bowl or a plate. Do you really mean, 
Timocles, that such things are a serious proof 
that the Gods exist ? 
Momus (to the Gods).mI warned you, my 
friends, that there would be an inquiry into 
these matters, and that the truth would come 
out. 
Zeus.--You did so, and you were right, 
Momus. If we survive our present trouble I 
will try to mend-them. 
27modes.--Oh, thou enemy of God! what 
dost thou say to oracles and prophecies? 
Whence come they, save from divine foreknowl- 
edge. 
VDamis.mTo what oracles do you refer ? You 
mean, I presume, the answer that Crcesus got 
from the Pythoness, for which he paid so 
dearly, that ruined him and his city. An oracle 
with a double face, like the statues of Hermes. 
alromus.mExactly what I most feared. 
Where is our soothsayer ? Go in, Apollo, and 
answer for yourself. 
Zeus.m'Sdeath, Momus, this is no time for 
irony. 
27modes.--Seest thou not, thou sinner thou, 
that thy arguments will make an end of Church 
and Altar ? 
Damis.nNot all Churches and not all Altars, 
Timocles. We will let the Altars stand where 
they burn only incense. Of the Shrine of our 
Lady in Tauris I would not leave a stone. 
Zeus.mFrightful. The fellow spares none of 
us. He speaks as if from the back of a wagon, 
and-curses you all in a heap, alike the guilt), 
and guiltles.s, 
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are Gods. Tiere, what say you now? 
Laughing ? What is there to amuse you ? 
Z)amis.--My dear friend, I doubt if this 
sheet-anchor of yours will stand. You hang 
the existence of the Gods on the existence of 
altars, and you fancy the link will hold ; but if 
this is your last position, we may as well close 
the discussion. 
27mocles.--You admit that you are van- 
quished. 
29amis.Of course- you have taken refuge 
at the altar as men do in extremities. On that 
altar and in the name of your sheet-anchor we 
will swear a truce, and contend no more. 
27moclcs.Oh ! oh ! you are sarcastic, are 
:ou! you grave-digger! you wretch! you 
abomination ! you jail-bird ! you cess-pool ! 
we know where you came from ; your mother 
was a whore ; and you killed your brother and 
seduced your friend's wife; you are an adulo 
terer, a sodomite, a glutton, and a beast. Stay 
till I can thrash you. Stay, I say, villain, ab- 
horred villain! 
Zeus.One has gone off laughing, and the 
other follows railing and throwing tiles at him. 
Well, what are we to do ? 
Ilermes.The old play says, you are not hurt 
if you don't acknowledge it. Suppose a few 
people have gone away believing in Damis, 
what then ? A great many more believe the 
reverse; and the whole mass of uneducated 
Greeks and the barbarians everywhere. 
Zeus.--True, Hermes, but that was a good 
thing which Darius said about Zopyrus.  I had 
rather have one Zopyrus than a thousand 
Babylons.' 
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THE ' Pharsalia' of Lucan is a passionate 
imprecation on the destroyers of the Roman 
constitution. The Gods had permitted that in 
this world the enemies of liberty should tri- 
umph. Struggliig for consolation, the y.oung 
patriot persuades himself that perhaps in aia- 
other world the balance may be redressed. 
With the aid of the witch Erictho, he read, i- 
mates the corpse of a lately killed soldier. 
"['he livid lips describe the forgiiag in hell of the 
adamantine chains which are to biiad Caesar to 
the crags of an infernal Caucasus. The poet 
bids the champions of the Republic make haste 
to die, that in Tartarus they may trample under 
foot the tyraiats whom Rome was adoring as 
divinities. At other moments the future seems 
as hopeless to him as the present. He flings 
the guilt upon the Olympians themselves, and 
finds no comfort save in the hope that they 
may suffer retribution at the hands of the com- 
mon usurpers. The Gods had forgotten to be 
just, and their power would be taken from 
them. The civil carnage would raise mortals 
to the throne of heaven, their hands armed 
with lightnings, and their brows crowned with 
stars. 
As his last and practical conviction, Lucan 
seems to have concluded that from Gods of 
any kind no redress was to be looked for. 
Victrix causa Deis placuit sed victa Catoni. 
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Justice was in man or it was nowhere. If 
crime was to be avenged, it must be on earth 
and by a human hand. He sacrificed his life, 
while only in his 28th year, in an abortive con- 
spiracy against Nero, and along with his life 
the extraordinary gifts which his frenzied pas- 
sion could not wholly spoil. 
Throughout his poem a confidence that the 
right cause ought to triumph struggles with a 
mi.sgiving that, in the administration of the 
universe, no moral purpose is discoverable. 
Perhaps it was in irony, perhaps it was in sad 
conviction that the Godsif Gods there were 
were no better than Nero, that he addressed 
the emperor in the amazing lines with which 
he opens his subject. 
After describing the desolation which Cesar's 
wars had spread over the loman world, he 
proceeds: 

But if no other means the fates could find 
To give us Nero--if the Thunderer's self 
Could reign but when the Giant's wars were done 
We then, oh Gods, complain not. For such boon 
Our trampled laws, our violated rights, 
Woe, sacrilege, crime, we gladly bear them all. 
Strew thy dread plains, Pharsalia, with the slain. 
Spirits of fallen Carthage, sate your thirst 
With Latin blood on blunda's fatal field. 
Famish Perusium, perish blutina, 
Fleets drift to wreck on Leucas' iron crags, 
And battles rage 'ueath 2Etna's blazing crest. 
Yet Rome is still a debtor to the Gods 
When she has thee. To thee, when late thou goe-q 
Thine earthly sojourn ended, to the stars, 
The Heavenly palaces will fling wide the gates, 
The Gods wi(l lay their sceptres at thy feet 
And bid thee choose among them. Wilt thou reign 
Monarch supreme ? Vilt thou prefer to guide 
The car of Phoebus ? Earth will know no fears 
From change of lords beneath thy sure command; 
And each divinity to thine must yield. 
This only grant, that when the choice is made 
And thou art fixed in thy august dominion, 
Seek not a throne within the icy North, 
Incline not to the low-sunk Southern sky, 
From whence on Rome thv beams askance may fall. 
Too ncar the Poles thv overmastering weight 
Will Strain the nice p6ised balance of the world. 
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over the surface of the entire celestial sphere. 
That the great dead should have a home among 
the Gods was a natural and reasonable expec- 
tation. But never till the days of the Roman 
Empire had men been found to say of a man 
like themselves, still living among them, still 
.subjected to the conditions of mortality, ' He 
as but waiting till he passes from the earth for 
the Gods to abdicate and leave the choice to 
him of the vacant thrones in heaven.' 
For Nero it must be said that he was but 
accepting honors which had been already 
claimed by Caius Caligula, and which had been 
offered by the Senate to the least arrogant of 
his predecessors; for Lucan, again, was but 
repeating a note which had been struck already 
by a poet of an incomparably higher order. 
Augustus was studiously simple--careful to 
conceal the power which he really possessed 
behind constitutional forms, and sternly con- 
temptuous of idle flattery. Horace, of all men 
of intellect that ever lived, was the least likely 
to condescend to extravagant and unmeaning 
compliments. Horace was not religious, but 
he never mocked at religion. Long indifferent 
to such considerations, he tells us, half seri- 
ously, that late in life he had been frightened 
back into belief. In the grandest of his odes, 
he refers the miseries of Rome to forgetfulness 
of the Gods, and he warns his countrymen that 
the sins of their fathers will continue to be 
visited upon them till they rebuild the temples 
and restore the fallen shrines. Yet .Horace 
could address Augustus with whom he was 
personally intimate, and with whom he con- 
tinually dined, in language not less extrava- 
gant than Lucan's. Whichever of the Gods 
Augustus might be, whether Apollo, or Mer- 
cury, or Mars, Horace affected to believe that 
he was at least one of them. In pity for the 
wretchedness of his children, the Great Father 
had sent an immortal as 'a present God.' to 
take charge of them, and to bring back the 
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with the Israelites among the Semitic tribes of 
Canaan : 

Gracia capta forum victorem ceplt et artes 
Intulit agresti Latio. 
The Israelites identified Jehovah with Bail. 
The Greeks taught the Latins to see in their 
own Jupiter and Minerva and Venus, the Zeus 
and the Pallas and Aphrodite of Homer and 
Hesiod. With the new names came the impure 
mythology of the Hellenes- and the Latin 
morality, which was founded in religion, dis- 
solved and disappeared in the presence of 
Deities whom it was no longer possible to re- 
spect. The cultivated Athenians could resolve 
their legends into allegory.. The practical 
Romans took the letter of the mythology as 
they found it, and discovered that it was no 
longer credible. Those beings could not be 
Gods in any true or real sense who lived in the 
practice of the worst vices which their ances- 
tors had taught them to abhor. The public 
ceremonial survived, but the heart had gone 
out of it. The fear of God departed, and mor- 
ality and justice departed with it; and the 
ancient Latin creed underwent the fate to 
which all religions are condemned which are 
connected with partial sympathies or have risen 
out of imperfect knowledge. 
Religions which have exerted a real influence 
over masses of mankind have always begun in 
genuine conviction. They have contained an 
answer to questions which men were anxiously 
asking at the time when they originated, and 
to which they appeared to give a credible reply. 
Once accept'ed, they petrify into unchanging 
forms. Knowledge increases; religion remains 
stationary. Fresh problems rise, for which 
they provide no solution, or a solution trans- 
parently false; and then follow the familiar' 
phenomena of disintegration and failing sanc- 
tions and relaxed rule of action, and, along 
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with these, the efforts of well-meaning men to 
resist the irresistible--reconciliations of religion 
and science, natural theologies reconstructed 
on philosophic bases, with at intervals unavail- 
ing efforts to conceal the cracks in the theory 
by elaborate restorations of ritual ;--or again, 
on the other side, the firm avowal of disbelief 
from the more sincere and reso]ute minds, 
such as rings out of the lines of Lucretius. 
With Lucretius we are all familiar: not less 
!nteresting--perhaps more interesting, as show- 
lng the working of more commonplace intellects 
--s the treatise 'On the Nature of Gods,' 
which Cicero wrote almost at the same time 
when Lucretius was composing his poems, and 
which contains the opinions of the better sort 
of educated Romans. 
That such a dialogue should have been 
written by a responsible and respectable person 
in Cicoro's position, is itself a proof that 
religion was at its last gasp. Tradition had 
utterly broken down : serious men were looking 
in the face the facts of their situation, and were 
asking from experience what rule they were 
living under; and experience gave, and always 
must give, but one reply. Men are taught to 
believe in an overruling Providence ; they look 
for evidence of it, and they find that, so far as 
human power extends over nature there are 
traces of a moral government; but that it is 
such a government as man himself establishes 
for the protection of society, and nothing more. 
To what we call good and" evil, nature as such 
is indifferent, and nature submits to man s 
control, not as he is just or unjust, believing 
or sceptical, but as he understands the laws by 
which the operations of nature are directed. 
The piety of the captain does not save his ship 
from the reefs. He depends on his knowledge 
of navigation. Prayer does not avert the 
pestilence ; but an understanding of the condi- 
tions of health. The lightning strikes the 
church, but spares the gambling-house provided 
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with a conducting-rod. Disease and misfortune, 
or the more mighty visitations of the earthquake, 
the famine, the inundation, make no distinction 
between the deserving and the base. The 
house falls and spare the fool, while it cuts 
short a career which might have been precious 
to all mankind. This is the truth so far as ex- 
perience can teach; and only timidity, or 
Ignorance, or a resolution, like that of Job's 
friends, to be more just than God, can venture 
to deny it; and thus arises the dismayed ex- 
clamation which has burst in all ages from the 
hearts of noble-minded men: Why are the 
wicked in such prosperity? Not that they 
envy the wicked any miserable enjoyment which 
they may obtain for themselves, but because 
they see that all things come alike to all, and 
that there is no differencemthat as it is with 
the wise man, so it is with the fool; as with 
him that sacrifices, so with him that sacrifices 
not. The manifest disregard of moral distinc- 
tions discredits their confidence in Providence, 
and sends a shuddering misgiving through 
them, that no such power'as a moral Providence 
exists anywhere beyond themselves. 
Again and again in the progress of human 
development mankind have been forced into 
an unwilling recognition of the truth, and the 
crisis has been always a painful one. So long 
as religion is fully believed, the inattention of 
nature to impiety and immorality is compensat- 
ed by the increased energy of government. 
and by the higher aspirations of individual 
men. Impiety does not escape unpunished 
when it is treated by the magistrate as a crime. 
In a society which i penetrated by a conscious- 
ness of responsibility to God morality is re- 
warded as such, and vice and impurity are 
punished as such by temporal inconveniences. 
When religion no longer guides th intellect or 
controls the conduct, society confines itself to 
the punishment of offences against itself. Hav- 
_ing no longer any high consciousness of duty 



mixed with truth, but when all possible deduc- 
tions had been made on the score of historic 
fallibility, sufficient evidence remained for an 
enlightened and reasonable belief. 
Passing from tradition to natural philosophy, 
Balbus next appealed to the motion of the stars, 
and the regularity of the operations of nature. 
Posidonius, whom he called his friend, had 
constructed an orrery, in which the movements 
of the sun and moon and planets, and their re- 
lative positions throughout the year, were ex- 
actly represented. Anticipating literally Paley's 
illustration from the watch, ]3albus asked 
whether, if this machine were exhibited in Scy- 
thia or Britain, the veriest savage could avoid 
perceiving that it was the work of a designing 
mind. Pursuing the same line of thought, and 
anticipating the Bridgewater treatises, he went 
in detail into the structure of plants and ani- 
mals, and dwelt on the adaptation of their va- 
rious organs to their method of life. The 
Stoics had interrogated nature in the same 
spirit as modern religious philosophers, and 
had arrived at the same conclusion. They be- 
lieved themselves to have found a proof of con- 
trivance, and therefore of a contriving Creator. 
But the real difficulty remained. Nature might 
have an intelligent Author, yet intelligence 
was nothing without morality ; and if the evi- 
dences of design were abundant, yet evidences 
of moral governmentwere as conspicuously 
absent. With ingenious boldness Balbus ad- 
dressed himself to the central problem, and 
approached as closely, perhaps, as any mere 
philosopher has ever done to the only possible 
solution of it. Morality, when vigorously alive, 
sees farther than intellect, and provides un- 
consciously for intellectual difficulties. The 
Latins had extended their reverence beyond 
the mythological divinities, and had built tem- 
ples to the moral virtues as the guardian spirits 
of mankind. Constancy and Faith, Valor and 
Wisdom, Chastity and Piety, had each their 
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separate altar, where human beings paid their 
orisons, and prayed for strength to overcome 
temptation. 'You complain,' said Balbus, 
'that you can see no sign of an overruling 
Providence in the administration of the uni- 
verse; the Virtues are Providence, "and them- 
selves constitute the moral government which 
you pretend that you cannot find. Justice may 
may not be perfect; some crimes may be left 
unpunished, some good actions may be unre- 
warded. It is so with earthly governments, 
and may be so with the divine. It is enough 
that we see a tendency which may become 
stronger with time, and may be carried out fur- 
ther in later generations.' 
In the close of his argument, he returns to 
the auguries. It was a historical fact that from 
immemorial time the Etruscans had supposed 
that they could read coming events in the en- 
trails of sacrificed animals. On great occa- 
sions, with the utmost solemnity, and in the 
presence of the highest functionaries of the 
state, the body of a calf or a sheep had been 
gravely opened, and the most important ac- 
tions had been undertaken, or laid aside, ac- 
cording to the conditions of the heart or liver 
of the dead animal. This was a plain matter 
of certainty.. The experiment would not have 
been repeated for so long a time if the events 
had not corresponded to the indications so 
obtained. Even Tacitus, a century and a half 
later, could speak of these foreshadowings as 
still fully credited, and as apparently estab- 
lished by evidence. Balbus, however, was 
content with the fact, and laid little stress upon 
it. He did not profess to regard the blackened 
liver of a calf as caused by divine interposition ; 
he regarded it merely as a natural phenomenon 
rising from some internal correspondence of 
things. 
On these reasonings, with more of which in 
a modern form we are all familiar, the High 
;Priest lroceeded to comment at length, and 



Csar to protect him. Scribunt quidam, says 
Suetonius, not undertaking, however, to vouch 
for their accuracy, that, on the Ides of March, 
after the fall of Perusia, three hundred se- 
lected prisoners were sacrificed at an altar to 
Divus Julius. Augustus had no predilection 
for melodrama. If the story is true, it was an 
extraordinary ill'ustration of the fanaticism to 
which he was compelled to condescend. More 
probably a severe example was made of the 
Perusians. Some passionate partisan may have 
said that the victims were offered to the manes 
of the Dictator, and a metaphor, as often hap- 
pens, may have passed into a fact. 
However this may be, Augustus was no 
sooner settled in the purple than he endeavored 
to bury the recollections of the civil war in a 
general amnesty. Society had grown ashamed 
of its orgies, and returned to simpler habits of 
life, and the emperor led the way in the reform. 
Like Charles V., Augustus banished plate from 
his household, and was served with the plainest 
food on the plainest earthenware. He slept 
on a truckle bed without hangings. His fur- 
niture was vixibriz,a/ce elegantice, scarcely fine 
enough for a private gentleman. His dress 
was homespun, not distinguishable from the 
dresses of his attendants, and to emphasize 
the example, was manufactured by the Empress 
and his daughter. With the improvement in 
manners there set in also one of those periodi- 
cal revivals of religious sentiment with which 
history at such times is familiar Augustus 
either from policy or because the feelings 
which could influence Horace had also influ- 
enced him, encouraged the symptoms of recov- 
ering piety. Like his uncle he was Pontifex 
Maximus; but unlike him he made his office 
a reality. Csar had defied auguries, Augus- 
tus never ventured an important act without 
.consulting the haruspices. His name, accord- 
ing to Suetonius, he derived from his attention 
to the flight of birdsmlanquam ab avium ffestis 



made a God at his death, the universal ridicule 
showed that already the divinity ot the Cesars 
was passing into a jest. It had hardly survived 
Caligula. Caligula, the son of Germanicus, who, 
if bred as a soldier, might have been a useful 
centurion, being brought up a Cesar, was the 
strangest figure which ever sat upon a European 
throne. He was a savage, and he knew it. 
When they told him he was a God, in grotes- 
que mockery of himself and his instructors 
he challenged Jupiter Capitolinus to fight, and 
Jupiter not responding, he took the head frown 
his statue and replaced it with his own. He 
stood on the temple steps and bade the people 
pray to him. He appointed a chapter of priests 
to offer sacrifices to him, the choicest that 
could be found (exc4lalissimas hoslias), and 
either in servility or in the same spirit of wild 
riot, the patricians contended for the honor of 
admission -to the extraordinary order. 
The translation of Claudius ' among the pump- 
kins' was another step downwards; but wo.rse 
was to come. Claudius had been more sinned 
against than sinning. Caligula had a trait of 
humor in him. His profanities had been ex- 
pressions rather of his contempt for the base- 
ness of the court, than of any conceit of his 
own greatness. It remained for Nero, the 
pupil of Seneca, the accomplished artist, poet, 
painter, sculptor, musician, public singer; the 
sentimentalist, who sighed when called to 
sgn a death-warrant, and wished that he had 
never learned to write; wlao, when told 
that three legions had revolted, said that 
he would recover them to their allegiance with 
his tearsreserved for him to exhibit, as a 
rcesese Z)ivus, the most detestable qualities 
which have been ever witnessed in combination 
in any human being. For Nero exhausted the 
list of possible enormities, leaving not one 
crime unperpetrated of which man is capable, 
and always in the most hideous of forms. To 
make his wickedness complete, he was without 



prplexing, but scenes such as those which 
Rome had witnessed under Nero are not acted 
on this planet in the most neglected condition 
of it without retribution. Nero perished 
miserably, and on the accursed city which had 
sinned with him the wrath of Heaven, or 
destiny, or nature, or whatever it may be called, 
was not long in falling. We read in the 
Roman historians of lnilitary revolutions, of 
three emperors enthroned and killed in less 
than as many years, of provinces wasted and 
cities stormed and burnt. The page before us 
is stained with no blood" slayers and slain, 
conquerors and conquered, are words, and 
words only. The events recorded are far off, 
and stir no longer any emotions of terror or 
pity. Yet those years were an outpouring of 
the wrath of the Almighty on polluted Italy. 
The armies of the several frontiers demanded 
the purple for their favorite commanders, and 
gathered down npon the peninsula to make 
good their furious pleasure. They came from 
Spain and from the Rhine, from the Danube, 
from Britain, from the Euphrates, from 
Egypt. The empire was like an oak, hollow 
at the heart, but vigorous in the branches. The 
legions, recruited no longer from the Latin 
peasants, were filled with Gauls and Spaniards, 
Thracians and Germans--fierce animals, half 
tamed by military discipline, but with the 
savage nature boiling out when the rein was 
slackened. With no common purpose, except 
perhaps some resolution that the" accursed 
scenes which the}, heard reported from Rome 
should come to an end, those nearest at hand 
streamed down over the passes of the Alps. 
Others followed. Town after town was sacked 
and given to the flames. The Imperial city, 
the harlot of the seven hills, the mother of in- 
iquities, was taken and retaken among the par- 
tisans of rival claimants for the purple. The 
Capitol was burnt, the streets and gardens were 
litteret for weeks or lnonths with unburied 
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bodies. Debauched legionaries rioted in the 
palaces of the nobles till indulgence had 
broken their strength, and other vild bands 
burst in to tear the spoil from them. A Chris- 
tian, with a real belief, must have seen in this 
tremendous visitation the immediate hand of 
Providence, and, if he was a person of any im- 
aginative intelligence, the description of the 
opening of the seals in the vision of St. John 
wouid not seem an exaggerated description of 
the history of those fearful years. That vision 
may have had other meanings. No one can 
say certainly to what St. John refers. Yet 
.metaphor might be piled on metaphor, and 
linage upon image, and all would have been too 
little to have expressed the feelings likely to 
have been experienced in that deluge of fire 
and blood by a Christian who had escaped alive 
from the torch festival of Nero. 
It had been prophesied that salvation was to 
come from the East. The eyes of the Roman " 
world were turned with passionate longing to 
Vespasian and the army of Syria. That Ves- 
pasian had been 'marked as extraordinary,' 
had been proved by miracles which he was re- 
luctantly persuaded to attempt in Alexandria, 
and which he had succeeded in accomplishing. 
A blind man was restored to sight, and a man 
with a disabled hand had recovered the use of it 
under circumstances which curiously resenble 
these of the Gospel miracles.* His future 
* ' E plebe Alexandrin.2 quidam oculorum tabe notus 
genua ejus advolvitur,remedium cecitatis exposcens gem- 
itu, rnonitu Serapidis Dei quem dedita superstitioncius 
gens ante alios colit: precabaturque principen ut genas et 
oculorum orbes dignaretur respergere otis excremento. 
Alius, rnanum aeger, eodem /)co auctore, ut pede ac 
vestigio Cmsaris calcaretur orabat. Vespasianus primo 
irridere, aspernari, atque illis instantibus modo famam 
vanitatis metuere, rnodo obsecratione ipsorum et vocibus 
adulantiuln ill spem induci : postremo mtilnari a medicis 
bet an tails cmcitas ac debilitas ope humang supera- 
iles forent. 3Iedici varie disserere. Huic non exesam 
vim luminis, et redituram si pellerentur obstantia i illi 
elapsos in pravum artus si salubris vis adhibeatur posse 
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ing every one who could not divine the answer 
In the most despised of the loman provinces, 
among groups of peasants and fishermen, on 
the shores of a Galilean lake, tle a,swer had 
been given, and there, in that remote and 
humble region, a new life had begun for man- 
kind. They had looked for a union of God 
with man. They thought that they had found 
it in Caesar. Divided from Caesar by the whole 
diameter of society, they found it at last in the 
Carpenter of Nazareth. The kingdom of Caesar 
was a kingdom over the world; the kingdom 
of Christ was a kingdom in the heart of man. 
I am a King, he said (if it be permitted to 
paraphrase his words). I bid you follow me 
and be my servants; but my kingdom is not 
such a kingdon as you look for. It is the 
kingdom of God. The Philosophers of the 
world say there is no kingdom of God, because 
no justice can be found in the apportionment 
of good and evil. What the world calls good 
is not the fit reward of human virtue. What 
the world calls evil is not the punishment 
of sin. The Galileans, whose blood Pilate 
mingled with their sacrifices, were not sinners 
above other Galileans. Suffering, you say, if 
it is just, must be a punishment of sin, and you 
ask where the sin lay when a man was born 
blind ? Does this perplex you? Do you say 
God is indifferett ? I bid you find rather in 
this indifference an example for yourselves to 
imitate. Your Father in heaven makes his 
rain to fall on the just and the unjust, and is 
good to the unthankful and the evil. Be you 
like Him. The kingdom bf God is within you. 
If you would enter it, put away your false 
measure of good and evil ; the road into that 
kingdom is through the Cross. I will not make 
you great. I will not give you honors, and 
lands, and gold and jewels. I will promise 
you no immunity from disease, or suffering, 
or death. To these things the Gentiles 
look, and when they are not awarded, on 
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principles which they call just, they doubt if 
there is any God in heaven. These are not 
the wages which you will earn in my service. 
Come to me and I will make you good men. 
I will make you rulers over your own selfish- 
ness, your own appetites and lusts. I will set 
you free frown sin. Make this your object, to 
be free frotn sin, to lead pure and true and 
honorable lives. I will then be with you. 
will dwell in you. I will give you a peace of 
mind of which the world knows nothing. 
will be a well of water in you, springing up 
into everlasting life. You wish for prosperity, 
you wish for pleasure, you wish for the world's 
good things. But prosperity will be no help 
to you in the conquest of yourselves. It may 
rather be a hindrance. Sorrow and suffering 
are not evils. They are the school in which 
you may learn self-command. The empire to 
to which I bid you aspire is higher than the 
Caesar's. It is the empire over your own hearts. 
The reward I offer you is greater than the 
purple. It is the redemption of )-our own 
character. This is the Providence of God, for 
which you looked and failed to find it. And 
it is just to the smallest fibre of it. External 
things obey the laws assigned to them. The 
moral Ruler whom you desire to know is not 
to be found by looking at these. He is here ; 
he is in the heart of man. He is inme who 
now speak to you. He will be in you if you 
struggle to obey him and to do his will. To 
be happy is no the purpose for which you are 
placed in this world. Examine your own hearts. 
Ask your conscienc and it will answer you. 
Were the choice offered you, whether you would 
be prosperous and wicked, or whether your 
life should be a life of prolonged misfortune, 
and you should rise out of it purified and 
ennobled, every one of you knows the answer 
which he ought to give. Therefore 3,our com- 
plaint, that it is well with the wicked, and that 
the good are afflicted, is confuted out of your 



own lips. You would not change condition 
with the wicked, however prosperous they may 
seem, unless you are yourself wicked. To that 
man life has been most kind whose character 
it has trained most nearly to perfection. 
Desire first, to be good nen--true in word, 
just in action, pure in spirit. Seek these, what- 
ever else befall you. So you will know God, 
whorn you have sought and could not find. So 
out of men who have life in them shall grow a 
society that has life, and the kingdom, of the 
world shall be made in truth a kingdom of God. 
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